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TWO ENGLISH FOLK-TALES. 


By Prorsessor Dr. Grorcr Srepuens, F.S.A. 


STUPID’S MISTAKEN CRIES, 
As TOLD IN Essex About THE YuHAR 1800. 
Peva Waa HRE was once a little boy, and his mother sent him to 


buy a sheep’s head and pluck; afraid he should forget 
it, the lad kept saying all the way along :— 





Sheep’s head and pluck ! 

Sheep’s head and pluck ! 
Trudging along, he came to a stile; but in getting over he fell and 
hurt himself, and, beginning to blubber, forgot what he was sent for. 
So he stood a little while to consider; at last he thought he recol- 
lected it, and began to repeat: — 


Liver and lights and gall and all! 
Liver and lights and gall and all ! 


Away he went again, and came to where a man was sick, bawling 


out :-— 
Liver and lights and gall and all ! 
Liver and lights and gall and all! 


Whereon the man laid hold of him and beat him, bidding him say : — 
Pray God send no more up ! 
Pray God send no more up ! 
The youngster strode along, uttering these words, till he reached a 
field where a hind was sowing wheat :— 


Pray God send no more up ! 
Pray God send no more up! 
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This was all his cry. So the sower began to thrash him, and charged 
him to repeat :— 

Pray God send plenty more ! 

Pray God send plenty more ! 
Off the child scampered with these words in his mouth till he reached 
a churchyard and met a funeral, but he went on with his— 

Pray God send plenty more ! 

Pray God send plenty more ! 
The chief mourner seized and punished him, and bade him repeat :— 


Pray God send the soul to heaven! 

Pray God send the soul to heaven ! 
Away went the boy, and met a dog and a bitch going to be hung, 
but his ery rang out :— 


Pray God send the soul to heaven ! 

Pray God send the soul to heaven ! 
The good folk nearly were furious, seized and struck him, charging 
him to say :— 

A dog and a bitch a-going to be hung! 

A dog and a bitch a-going to be hung ! 
This the poor fellow did, till he overtook a man and a woman going 
to be married. ‘Oh! oh!” he shouted: — 

A dog and a bitch a-going to be hung ! 

A dog and a bitch a-going to be hung ! 


The man was enraged, as we may well think, gave him many a 
thump, and ordered him to repeat :— 

I wish you much joy ! 

I wish you much joy ! 


This he did, jogging along, till he came to two labourers who had 
fallen into a ditch. The lad kept bawling out :— 


I wish you much joy ! 
I wish you much joy ! 


This vexed one of the folk so sorely that he used all his strength, 
scrambled out, beat the crier, and told him to say :==—= 
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The one is out, I wish the other was ! 

The one is out, I wish the other was ! 
On went young ’un till he found a fellow with only one eye; but 
he kept up his song:— 


The one is out, I wish the other was ! 
The one is out, I wish the other was ! 


This was too much for Master One-eye, who grabbed him and chastised 
him, bidding him call :— 

The one side gives good light, I wish the other did ! 

The one side gives good light, I wish the other did ! 
So he did, to be sure, till he came to a house, one side of which was 
on fire. The people here thought it was he who had set the place 
a-blazing, and straightway put him in prison. The end was, the 
judge put on his black cap and condemned him to die. 


For parallels see the Danish folk-tale, Den tossede Dreng, Danne- 
brog, Kjobenhayn, July 28, 1854; the German Up Retsengohn, in 
Grimm’s Kinder u. H. M, Gottingen, 1850, vol. i. p. 304, and 
others; Ireland, Kennedy’s Preside Stories of Ireland, p. 80. 


THE THREE NOODLES, OR THE HEAVEN MIGUT 
HAVE FALLEN, 


AS TOLD IN Hssex ABOUT THE YEAR 1800. 


There was once an old woman who left her daughter at home to 
get dinner ready when she went to church. On coming back she 
found nothing in order, and her daughter crying by the fireplace. 
‘Heyday! what now ?” said the incomer. ‘‘ Why, do you know,” 
replied the girl, “as I was going to cook the dinner a brick fell down 
the chimney, and, you know, it might have killed me !” 

In a little while the husband came in, and, finding both weeping, 
began, “‘ What’s the matter here? All in tears?” ‘ Why,” said his 
wife, ‘do you know, that as Sally was going to get the dinner ready 
a brick fell down the chimney, and, you know, it might have killed 
her !” 
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Shortly after entered Sally’s sweetheart, and, seeing the confusion, 
burst out, “ Why! how now? What! all weeping?” ‘“ Why, do 
you know,” whimpered the father, “as Sally was going to cook the 
dinner a brick fell down the chimney, and, you know, it might have 
killed her !” 

‘“ Well,” said the young man, “of all the fools I’ve seen you are 
the three greatest, and when. I find three as great as you I'll come 
back and marry your daughter.” 

So away he went, till he came to where an old body should bake, 
but bewailed her ill fortune, for she was trying in vain to drag the 
oven with a rope to the table where the dough lay. “Oh! you 
ninny !” exclaimed the young man; “you should take the bread to 
the oven, and not pull the oven to the bread. Well, that’s indeed 
fool number one.’ “I didn’t think of that,’ mumbled she. 

Then he wandered further—a long, long way—till he reached a 
place where an old wife should feed her cow with grass that grew on 
the roof of her cottage; but, instead of throwing down the grass to 
the cow, she was trying to draw the cow up to the roof. ‘ Hallo! 
stupid !’’ exclaimed he, laughing, “‘ cut the grass and cast.it down to 
the cow, to be sure. Well, that’s fool number two, but it will be long 
enough ere I meet such another.” 

But, as he jogged along after this, he came to where a man was 
trying to put his breeches on. But, instead of holding them in his 
hand, he had propped them up with sticks, and was, to no purpose, 
taking run after run, to jump right into them. “ Well, here indeed I 
have fool number three,” cried the lass’s sweetheart, turning home- 
wards. So he went back to her cottage, and married Sally, the old 
woman’s daughter. | 


Parallels: Norse, Asbjornsen and Moe, vol. i. p. 10, Somme Kj@ringer 
er slige. German, Grimm, Die kluge else. Trish, Gerald Griffin, Col- 
legians, p. 189; Kennedy’s Preside Stories of Ireland, p. 9. Another 
English version, from Oxfordshire, in Notes and Queries, April 17, 
1852, p. 363. 


FOLK-LORE TRADITIONS OF HISTORICAL 
EVENTS. 


By tHE Reverenp W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 





[Read at the Meeting of the Society on November 12th, 1880.] 


AA HERE is one test of the effect of great events in history 






on the popular mind which has not been, I think, suffi- 
ciently appreciated or utilised—the folk-lore traditions of 
them. 

What did the peasants of the period think of such or such an 
occurrence ? How did the old men relate it by the winter’s fire to 
their children’s children ? How does it grow in oral tradition into a 
quaint legend? How does the truth draw to itself the old Aryan 
myths, and incorporate them with real facts and real personages ? 
These are curious subjects of inquiry—curious from an historical, 
a psychological, an antiquarian point of view, and may, if system- 
atised, be utilised in the search for the real truth in history. 

Probably the most curious instance of traditions gathering around 
an historic personage, or rather an historic epoch, are the Arthurian 
legends, but as there are some doubts as to there being any real 
foundation for these tales, even though I cannot quite assent to those 
doubts, they are practically for my purpose put out of court. 

We must turn then to more modern instances, of events which 
actually have occurred, and persons who have actually lived, without 
any shadow of a doubt. It is curious that two of the historic per- 
sonages around whom our folk-lore traditions of the West of England 
gather are Judge Jeffrey and Oliver Cromwell. The Battle of 
Sedgemoor, the Bloody Assize, the persecution of Monmouth’s fol- 
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lowers, never have been forgotten by the peasantry of Devon and 
Somerset. Even as far west as Lydford Castle the ghost of Judge 
Jeffrey is said to still frighten timid children and old women. As to 
Oliver Cromwell, the doings of the great republican are marvellously 
twisted in popular legend. Of our medieval kings, John appears a 
special favourite for legend mongers. Even in Cornwall, where there 
are so few traditions of kings, his doings with the (supposed) Jew 
tinners are not forgotten, and possibly a vague tradition cf the 
interdict may be found among the Zennor folk. 

Cornish legend, however, is especially devoted to local celebrities 
little known in other parts of England, and of whose existence, had 
we not clear documentary evidence of their having lived, married, and 
possessed property in the county, we should have very reasonable 
doubts. Of these the most illustrious are Job Militon, Lord of 
Pengersic, and John Tregeagle. The former was a country gentleman 
of the age of Edward VI., who settled in the country, and appears to 
have, by court favour, obtained some of the lands belonging to the 
monks of St. Michael’s Mount after the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. He made himself also particularly unpopular by his action in 
relation to the suppression of the Cornish rebellion of 1549. Of 
course, nothing was too bad to say of him, and he has gone down to 
posterity as a wicked magician with a mysterious fairy wife, whom a 
very dark stranger came to fetch, and carried off with the usual “ Der 
Freischutz” display of fire and brimstone one stormy night. ‘Lhe 
tales, as collected by Messrs. Hunt and Bottrill, are extremely in 
teresting and amusing, the more so when we compare them with the 
real facts of local history as founded on documentary evidence. 

As to Tregeagle, the hunted spirit of Dosmary Pool, who is doomed 
to impossible tasks, as weaving the sands or emptying Looe Pool, 
whose ghost was summoned by a necromancer before a court of 
justice but could not be laid again: he was a steward in the reign of 
James II., contemporary with Judge Jeffrey, who made himself un- 
popular by his harshness to the tenantry, who, after his death, linked 
his name to a whole group of ancient Aryan myths of horror, and 
gave him such a fame that to “roar like Tregeagle” is a Cornish 
saying lasting to the present day. 
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Tt is a noteworthy thing that scenes of terror, rather than of triumph 
and prosperity, are most impressed on the popular mind, and yet in 
this the rural public are as fickle as the proverbially easily moved 
“mob” of the towns. Of some of the most important events in 
Cornish history I can find (as yet) no certain trace in popular legend 
in the county*—e. g., the revolt of Perkin Warbeck, and the Cornish 
religious rebellion of 1549 against Edward VI. Why was this? I think I 
can explain the hushing up, so to speak, of the traditions of each 
event—. é., that, when the Yorkist and Lancastrian rivalry died out, 
the memories of the old bitterness passed away, and also that, in the 
latter case, the Cornish miners did not care to tell their children how 
their ancestors had fought against the Reformation. Perhaps there 
may be one dim relic of Perkin Warbeck leaving his wife or quasi 
queen, Catherine, at S. Michael’s Mount, in the Buryan legend of 
the visit of a queen. If this is not a mere invention it must refer to 
Catherine, Perkin Warbeck’s wife, for it seems no medieval queen 
visited Buryan, unless it were (as might well have been) in this case. 

It is curious, on the other hand, that Cornishmen have been espe- 
cially retentive in their traditions. The story of the Danish pirates, 
the Vikings of the North, is clearly enshrined in popular west-country 
tradition—nay, in Cornish sentiment. Not many years since, I 
understand, an assault case occurred at Sennen (the last parish of 
England, in which the Land’s End is situated), arising out of one 
Sennen man charging another with the heinous crime of being “a red- 
haired Dane”! So eight centuries have not obliterated the memory 
of Danish cruelty. 

The memory of the Vikings is not perhaps the ultima thule of 


* The absence of popular traditions about recent and well-known historical 
eyents is well exemplified by Sir John Lubbock from savage history. 

“ Tradition will not supply the place of history. At best it is untrustworthy 
and short-lived. Thus in 1770 the New Zealanders had no recollection of 
Tasman’s visit. Yet this took place in 1643, less than 130 years before, and 
must have been to them an event of the greatest possible importance and 
interest. In the same way the North American Indians soon lost all tradition of 
De Soto’s expedition, although by its striking incidents it was so well suited to 
impress the Indian mind.”—Sir John Lubbock’s Pre-Historic Times, p. 335— 
[ED.] 
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Cornish tradition. In the sixteenth century, to judge by the recently- 
discovered Cornish drama ‘‘ Beunans Meriasek,” the memory of Con- 
stantine the Great was still lively though mingled with the traditions 
of the Cornish Constantine. The memory of the Roman Conquest 
has died out,* but not the visits anterior to Julius Casar’s time of the 
Pheenicians, which I really believe are partially the origin of the 
group of Cornish legends about the Jews working in the tin-mines, 
for these legends are far too universal in the county to arise from 
any mere philological mistakes, or corruption of words. The idea of 
bronzed foreigners from Asia dealing in tin crops up ina score of 
folk-lore tales or common sayings. The visits of medieval Jews, or 
even Arab or Moorish merchants, may have supported the tale, but 
the basis of the miners’ belief, I am inclined to think, has a still 
more ancient origin. 

All over England probably, and certainly in the west country even 
before these days of board schools, the tradition of the Marian perse- 
cution has been very lively. In Cornwall we see this curious pheno- 
menon—a county where many were slain for their attachment to one 
cause, in which the whole series of events are utterly forgotten ; on 
the other hand an event in which only one Cornish person was 
executed is deeply engraved on the minds of the most ignorant. Thus 
events which populations seek to forget are soon forgotten in folk- 
lore, those which they wish to remember are kept up. The fires of 
Smithfield are recollected in Cornwall, but, on the other hand, the 
Guy Fawkes conspiracy appears quite forgotten among the unedu- 
cated. In other parts of England the bonfires of the Fifth of Novem- 
ber kept people’s memory green, just as the oak-apple of the Restora- 


* The memory of Cesar’s conquest is represented in Yorkshire legends, even 
if Cornwall has not presented it. Ray records in his Itinerary (Dr. Lankester’s 
Memorials of Ray, p. 140) an account of a curious legend as follows : 

“ Then we rode through a bushet, or common, called Rodwell Hake (Rothwell 
Haigh), two miles from Leeds, where (according to the vulgar tradition) was 
once found a stag, with a ring of brass-about its neck, having this inscription :— 

‘When Julius Cesar here was king, 
About my neck he put this ring ; 
Whosoever doth me take 
Let me go for Cesar’s sake.’ ’—[ED. ] 
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tion féte kept the memory of Charles II. and his escape. ‘‘ Queen 
Bess,” however, and “ King Harry” are both recollected by the 
Cornish miners. These nicknames are preserved though “ Queen 
Elizabeth ” and ‘‘ King Henry” are rarely remembered. 

Armada memories of course are to be found in Plymouth and in 
Cornwall; ‘‘the dons” and the Spaniards are in tradition the foes of 
old Cornwall as much as, or even more than, the French. The terror 
of the Armada, the burning of Mousehole, and the buccaneer wars 
produced an indelible effect on Cornish tradition. 

Confusion of events of a similar character, and of persons of the 
same name, is, of course, inevitable in unwritten tradition. A curious 
instance which came recently before my notice exemplifies this. <A 
family of poor fishing folk knew they were sprung from French emigrés 
of the upper class. They thought it was during the French Revolu- 
tion, but the accounts they gave me showed that too many events had 
been crowded into ninety years. On further inquiry I found that their 
ancestors had been Huguenot emigrés, but they, only knowing by 
tradition of the great French Revolution, had supposed their ances- 
tors, being gentlemen, had then fled from the Republicans. Fancy 
confusing Louis Quatorze with Robespierre! Yet, probably, folk- 
lore traditions have often made errors worse than that. 

As education penetrates into a district there is of course the more 
serious danger of a confusion of tradition with written records, 7.e., 
cheap histories or historical novels, which thus mix up the written and 
the unwritten record. In this case tradition may be said to be nearly 
extinct. When a peasant at, say, King’s Sedgmoor reads a narrative 
of the battle, his power of narrating the tradition is gone. So this 
folk-lore record is rapidly dying out, in many places it is extinct 
already, except in so far as tradition professes to fill up the gaps of 
history, ¢.g., that Queen Elizabeth or King Charles I. slept in a par- 
ticular room on a certain occasion, &¢., where history may be supple- 
mented by tradition, though it may be questioned sometimes if the 
tradition is not an afterthought arising out of historical statements, 
known and thought over. Still a tradition has its old archaic ring, 
which history (except in the hands of the skilled archeologist) as 
ordinarily written does not give it. History speaks of Queen Eliza- 
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beth and King Henry VIIL., tradition of “ Queen Bess” and ‘ King 
Harry ;” tradition recollects only one Queen Mary (whom it calls by 
a rude name) and one King Charles. History talks of Mary I. and 
II., of Charles I. and II. Cornish tradition represents the Spaniards 
as the fiercest and most deadly foes of England; history represents 
Spain as a nation that scarcely ever achieved a great victory over the 
English. Tradition describes the Vikings as “ red-haired,” history tells 
us a great deal about them but not much of their personal appear- 
ance: tradition describes John Tregeagle and Job Militon as incar- 
nate demons ; local history describes them as quiet country gentle- 
men. In fact tradition is the peasant’s way of viewing things and 
people; history the gentleman’s and the scholar’s. The latter stand- 
point is no doubt the more accurate, but still the former has some 
merits. ‘It is more poetical, even if confused and vague ; the outlines 
are grotesque and exaggerated, but not the less striking, like a quaint 
Albert Durer sketch. 

These rude folk-lore traditions, I contend, are worth preserving 
before school boards and cheap literature have exterminated or ab- 
sorbed them. They are a branch of archeology, 7¢., historical events, 
as they impressed the minds of the peasants of contemporary ages. I 
have just picked up the traditions of two or three obscure Cornish 
parishes, and I am convinced that in thousands of parishes in Europe 
as interesting folk-lore traditions of real events could be traced out. 
What do the French peasants recollect of the English wars, of the 
persecution of the Albigenses and the Huguenots, of the ages of 
Clovis and Charlemagne? Have the Greek peasants forgotten the 
glories of their ancestors ? (I believe they recollect Ajax and Achilles 
more than Pericles and Themistocles.) What idea should we form of 
Roman history from Italian peasant folk-lore? The inquiry is in- 
teresting and, I think, worth research. 

Although I shall not have much to add in the matter of foreign 
folk-lore traditions of historical events and personages, still a few 
remarks are worth making for the sake of comparison. In Russia we 
see many tales of this kind gathering around the half mythic czar 
St. Wladimir, the king Arthur of the Russian peasant, the destroyer 
of the heathen, the founder of a short-lived “ golden age” of the 
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Russian past. In Bohemia I am not aware if much tradition gathers 
round the great John Huss, to Englishmen the best known of Bohe- 
mians; but Ziska has some not flattering traditions, probably made up 
by the monks. The obscure 8. John Nepomucene is, however, a far 
more prominent personage to the peasant than either. Whether the 
quaint family of Slavonic legends of armies sleeping in mountains, 
which we find in Gallicia, in Bohemia, and in Silesia have 
any foundation in any historic event it is difficult to say, but their 
political connections are manifest enough. In Polish history the folk- 
lore element is very strong, and in some cases is undistinguish- 
able from authentic history—in fact the Polish historians divide the 
early national records into the certain and the fabulous epochs—the 
latter extending as late as the reign of Mieczyslaw I. the blind prince, 
who was restored to sight, and who afterwards became a Christian, 
partly by the persuasion of his Bohemian spouse. 

Some of these seemingly folk-lore tales are worth mentioning, 
though in them it is impossible to sever the probable from the 
mythical. Many are quaint, and pleasing to Western ears. First of 
all comes the pretty legend of Lech or Lach, the founder of the 
monarchy, wandering with his tribes in the primeval forests by the 
shore of the river Notec until he found a nest of a white eagle. 
There, accepting the omen, he founded the “City of the Nest,” 
the nestling-place of the infant nation Gniezn, whose arms henceforth 
have been the callow brood of eaglets in their nest. Other explana- 
tions may of course be urged, that this sheltered position was the 
nest of the nation, and the eagles were an afterthought, &c., but the 
folk-lore tales may enshrine historic facts. 

Next there is the romantic legend of the princess Wanda—vowed 
to celibacy by her dragon-slaying father Krakus (the cave of the 
‘¢ worm ”’ is still to be seen in the Wawel or citadel of Cracow, close 
to the palace where the successors of Krakus for many centuries 
lived, and the cathedral where their bones were laid). The charming 
Wanda was wooed by a German prince, but in vain. He marched 
with an army to force her to marry him. His troops rebelled against 
him. He slew himself in despair. The hard-hearted Wanda was 
softened by his love for her, and, though successful, drowned herself 
in the Vistula. 
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All this may be a mere patriotic myth of the Slavonic nation 
wooed unsuccessfully by the Teuton ; a process going on to this day, 
and which has gone on for a thousand years and more, or it may 
actually enshrine an historic event. 

So the still more curious folk-tale of the kingdom offered as a 
prize for a horse-race, and, being won by the detector of a fraudulent 
competitor, may just merely imply the national love of horses, or else 
represent a real event possible, though not at first sight probable, in 
a very primitive and superstitious state of society. 

More important than any of these—because there is some hope of 
discerning the truth—is the folk-tale of Piast. It may be worth 
narrating, as possibly new to some of our readers. 

In the days of the tyrannical Duke Popiel IL. there lived at Krus- 
wica (near the Goplo lake) a certain respectable old wheelwright 
called Piast. One night there came to him two strangers, who asked 
for hospitality. They told him they had been turned away from the 
king’s palace, where they had sought a place and refreshment. One 
of these mysterious strangers was called John and the other Paul. 
After partaking of the refreshment that Piast offered them, they 
suddenly were surrounded with a halo of light, and, unfolding their 
wings, appeared as angels, who in flying away heavenward prophesied 
to the hospitable Piast that he was to be ancestor of a race of kings. 
The wicked Popiel was caten up in his tower by swarms of mice (or 
rats?), who swam across the Goplo lake in tremendous hosts, and 
the Piast race was elevated to the regal dignity. Thence arose the 
famous dynasty of the Piasts, which included among its sovereigns 
some of the greatest of the Polish kings. 

Now, weird and supernatural though this story sounds, it will not 
do to reject it as a mere myth. Piast must have been a real person- 
age, for the dynasty of which he was the founder was at one time 
among the most potent royal houses of Europe, reigning from the 
Oder to the Euxine. It was not only the royal house of Poland, but 
the Silesian dynasty of the Piasts, reigned until the middle of the 
seventeenth century. There must then be some historic facts masked 
and disguised in this folk-lore tale. 

The riddle has been solved thus: There is good reason to believe 
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that at the epoch referred to the Moravian kingdom, being at its 
climax of greatness, had a suzerainty over Little Poland, and even, 
it may be, Great Poland. Now, the famous Moravian king, Swiato- 
pelk, had two favourite courtiers whom he often sent on diplomatic 
missions, both of whom were priests, 7.e. John Kaich and Paul de 
Venetiis. What more probable than that these were the two angels 
John and Paul of the legend? That Piast was the “starost” or 
“old man” of the town of Kruswica, selected secretly by Swiatopelk 
to be Popiel’s successor? That Popiel was slain secretly in a palace 
intrigue, and the mice and the ‘ Mausthurm” legend was a con- 
venient mode of quieting the popular mind as to what had become of 
the king. Even the rejection of the “angels” at the king’s castle 
may imply that Popiel would not receive the ambassadors of Swiato- 
pelk, so in this folk-lore legend everything is capable of rational 
explanation. At any rate, the elevation of the Piast family to the 
royalty was an European event of first-class importance, and, though 
only explained in this folk-tale, is of deep interest. 

Although so remote from each other there is a common law which 
seems to govern the development of folk-tales of this kind in Corn- 
wall and Poland, and I should be inclined to think it would be found 
to apply to other countries also. 

1. They mainly relate to the same periods of history in what used 
to be called “ the dark ages,” 7.e. from the fall of the Western Empire 
to the age of the first Crusade (in England the era of the Norman 
Conquest). It is a curious coincidence that the Cornish king Con- 
stantine, most of the Cornish saints and the legends of their Celtic 
hagiology, and the Arthurian myths, profess to be contemporaneous 
with the age of Lech, of Wanda, of Przemyslaw (the winner of a 
kingdom by the horse-race), of Piast, and Popiel. In France the age 
of Piast would be contemporaneous with the legend-producing era of 
Charlemagne, in Lech and “The White Eagles Nest” with the 
supposed Arthurian era of Breton and Cornish myths. In the gloom 
of the dark ages historic events loom indistinctly, and sometimes 
assume such ghostly forms in the mists of tradition as to seem 
unreal. 


2. The true middle ages are not nearly so rich in folk-lore tales. In 
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Cornwall we can trace hardly any to bond fide medixval origin. The 
Crusaders themselves have only left the Christmas play of “ St. George 
and the Turkish Knight” a common possession with other parts of 
England, which probably is not at all of local origin. Of the Scottish 
or French wars we have not arelic. Not even Crecy or Agincourt 
has been able, so far as I can trace, to produce a single Cornish folk- 
tale. The “gallants of Fowey” and their maritime expeditions to 
France and Spain, which were the forerunners of the great Elizabethan 
era of Drake and Raleigh in the sister county of Devon, nor the series 
of revolts which made Edward IV. call Cornwall the “back door of 
rebellion,” have scarcely a legend about them. 

The same rule applies, as far as I know, to Polish folk-lore. The 
legends of clearly medieval origin are few. Why should this be so ? 
Is it because in the real middle ages the legend-forming power of a 
non-ecclesiastical character was deadened, or that the secular traditions 
have died out, and become forgotten with the changes that come over 
society. 

3. The comparative silence of popular tradition about the middle 
ages is the more striking when we consider the richness of the Renais- 
sance epoch in folk-tales. This was, as we have seen, especially the 
case in Cornwall, where the majority of the traditions that have any 
pretence to be dated come from the age of, or soon after, the Tudor 
sovereigns. This is not peculiar to Cornwall. Around John Twar- 
dowski, the Faust of Cracow, gather a host of traditions as weird and 
singular as those around his contemporary, Job Militon, or the terrible 
Tregeagle of the next age. It would seem as if the peasant mind of 
the sixteenth century was dazzled by the new light of the revival of 
learning, and the shaking of religious thought by the Reformation, 
and thus sought to solve the mysterious problem, which it could not 
understand, by the supposition of magic. It was the age of magicians, 
of men whom the ignorant working classes could not understand, and 
did not like, and whom they counted sorcerers. 

A striking instance of this is the group of Devonshire legends about 
Sir Francis Drake, the eminent circumnavigator and admiral—whom 
the Devonian peasants of the period regarded with some of the awe 
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with which the Italian peasants looked on the great Virgil, the poet 
and (supposed) sorcerer.* 

The history of the peasantry of Europe has yet to be written. We 
have plenty of histories of kings, nobles, ecclesiastics, and even of the 
great middle classes; we have military histories, and constitutional 
histories, and ecclesiastical histories, but I hope the peasants of 
Europe may have their turn. Something has been done on this 
matter in England, but much more is wanted to be done. Whenever 
the history of the peasants of Europe is written, the traditions of 
historical events as imbedded in their folk-lore will have to be care- 
fully considered and analysed, as showing what effect the great events 
wrought on the popular mind, and what the peasants of the period 
thought of them. In these traditions I think we may discover an 
important department of European archeology. 


As an appendix, the following curious fact, published by Mr. E. 
Smirke in The Archeological Journal, seems to be well worth pre- 
serving among the other examples which Mr. Lach-Szyrma’s re- 
searches illustrate :— 

“The incident of the hunting on Mendip by Edmund has been 
referred to by an ingenious correspondent of The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, N.S. Noy. 1866, who had an opportunity of comparing the narra- 
tive which he found current on the spot with the earliest known 
biographical memoir of St. Dunstan, found in the Cotton Library, 
Cleopatra, B. 13, in the British Museum. 

‘* He speaks of it as a tradition still familiar ‘among a poor and 
ignorant peasantry, who know nothing about history, but have simply 
told their children what their fathers had before told them;’ and he 
refers to it as a story ‘that must have been handed down from gene- 
ration to generation for nearly 1000 years’ among these peasantry. 

* Dr. Tylor says, “ Nothing is more certain than that real personages often have 
mythic incidents tacked on to their history, and that they even figure in tales of 
which the very substance is mythic. . . . Sir Francis Drake is made not less 
but more real to us by the cottage tales which tell how he still leads the Wild 
Hunt over Dartmoor, and still rises to his revels when they beat at Buckland 


Abbey the drum that he carried round the world.” — Primitive Culture, i. 252— 
[ED.] 
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“ T presume that the writer refers to the case of pure ‘ tradition,’ 
properly so called, and not to ‘history’ or written tradition, which 
he pointedly distinguishes from oral tradition as being perhaps the 
work of ‘ biassed and prejudiced’ penmen. 

“T am inclined to say that the author was not aware how near he 
was, during his stay in that pleasant county, to an efficient docu- 
mentary reminiscence of the old story, still extant, in the keeping of 
the mayor and burgesses of Axbridge, from which the peasantry 
might easily refresh their memories through the medium of their 
more intelligent neighbours, or of the common printed guide-books of 
that part of Somerset. 

‘¢ Still more easily might such a modicum of local history be attained 
where there has existed, as in the present case, for about 450 years, 
among the public documents of a town close at hand, a plain narrative 
of so remarkable a local incident. The story must by this time have 
become as familiar on the Mendips as the encounter of the same 
eminent personage with the intrusive demon, who visited him in his 
laboratory at Glastonbury; and this without resorting to the theory 
of an unbroken oral tradition, extending from the actual occurrence of 
this affair of the red-hot forceps down to the present time. Local 
handbooks and guides in later times have brought home the knowledge 
of King Edmund’s peril even to the troglodite dwellers in the caves 
of Cheddar and Wokey, who no doubt duly retail it, together with the 
pinks and potato stones of that district, to all curious visitors to those 
beautiful mountains.” —Archeological Journal, xxiii. 230.—[ Ep. ] 


SINGING GAMES. 


By Miss Evetyn Carrineron. 


Ned Fa LH following “ Singing Games”’ are still played and sung 
4 by the children of Bocking, in Essex. Their chief interest 
lies in the fact of their showing that some vestiges of 
Folk-lore yet remain, not only among old folks but also 
among the rising generation, school-boards notwithstanding. A propos 
of which, I may here record that not long ago an Essex girl, fresh 





from school, strongly recommended her mistress to grease a tin which 
had scratched her finger, as the best method of insuring the speedy 
healing of the wound. 


I. Mary’s gone a-milking. 
Mary’s gone a-milking, a-milking, a-milking; 
Mary's gone a-milking, mother, dear mother of mine. 
(Mother) 
Where did she get her money from, daughter, daughter? 
Where did she get her money from, daughter, dear daughter of mine? 
(Daughter. 
Sold her father’s featherbed, featherbed, &c. 
(M.) What will your father lie on, lie on? &c. 
(D.) lay him in the pig-sty, pig-sty, &c. 
(W.) Where will the pigs he, daughter? 
(D.) Lay them in the wash tub, mother. 
(M.) What shall I wash in, wash in? 
(D.) Wash in a thimble, mother. 
(i) A thimble won’t hold my night-cap. 
(D.) Wash by the sea-side, mother. 
(M.) Suppose the clothes should blow away? 
(D.) Geta boat and go after them, mother. 
(4.) But suppose the boat should turn over? 
(D.) Then that would be an end of you, mother, 
VOL; TL. N 
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II. Thread the Tailor’s needle. 
Thread the tailor’s needle, 
The tailor’s blind so he can’t see; 
So open the gates as wide as wide, 
And let King George and his lady pass by. 


_ ITI. Nuts in May. 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, nuts in May, nuts in May; 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, on a cold and frosty morning. 
Where do you gather your nuts in May? 
On Galloway hill we gather our nuts. 
Who will you gather for nuts in May? 
We'll gather for nuts in May. 
Who will you send to fetch her away? 
We’ll send to fetch her away. 








The children are divided into two equal rows facing each other; 
one row then advances singing, ‘“‘ Here we come,” &c.; at the end of 
that verse the other row takes up ‘“‘ Where do you gather?” &., and 
soon. At the conclusion, the two chosen girls stand facing each 
other, and, joining right hands, try to pull one another across some 
mark on the ground placed between them. Whichever is pulled 
across belongs to the other side, who consider themselves the victors, 
and have the right to begin again, ‘‘ Here we come,” &e. 


IV. The Fox and the Chickens. 
(The Hen.) Who’s going round my sunny wall to-night? 


(fow.) Only little Jacky-Lingo. 
(Hen.) Don’t steal any of my fat chicks. 
(Fox.) I stole one last night, 


And gave it a little hay; 
There came a little blackbird 
And carried it away. 
The fox steals one every time, and so on till they are all gone. The 
chickens then form in procession behind the fox, and the hen tries to 
catch them again. The fox rushes forward to prevent her. 


V. The Duke. 
Here comes one duke a-riding, a-riding, a-riding; 
Here comes one duke a-riding 
On a ransom, dansom bay. 
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You're all so black and dirty, so dirty, so dirty; 
You're all so black and dirty 
On a ransom, dansom bay. 


Pray which of us will you choose Sir, choose Sir, choose Sir? 
Pray which of us will you choose Sir, 
On a ransom, dansom day? 


Up in the kitchen, down in the hall, 
And choose the fairest one of all. 
The fairest one that I can see 

Is pretty Miss ; so come to me. 





VI. The Gentleman from Spain. 


Iam a gentleman come from Spain; 
I’ve come to court your daughter Jane. 


My daughter Jane is yet too young 
To understand your flattering tongue. 


Let her be young or let her be old, 
She must be sold for Spanish gold. 
So fare thee well, my lady gay, 
Tl call upon you another day. 


Turn back, turn back, you saucy lad,* 
And choose the fairest you can spy! 


The fairest one that I can see 
Is pretty Miss Come to me! 





Tye brought your daughter home safe and sound, 
With money in her pocket here, a thousand pound: 
Take your saucy girl back again. 


Halliwell prints several versions of this. 


VII. Oranges and Lemons, an abbreviated variant of the rhyme 
printed by Halliwell. 


VIII. Jenny Jones. 


We've come to see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones (repeat). 
How is she now? 

Jenny is washing, washing, washing; 

Jenny is washing; you can’t see her now. 


We’ve come to see Jenny Jones. 
How is she now? 








* Probably once “ boy,’ pronounced “ by’’ in Essex. 
N 2 
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Jenny is folding, folding, folding; 
You can’t see her now. 


We’ve come to see Jenny Jones. 
How is she now? 


Jenny is starching, starching, starching; 
You can’t see her now. 


We’ve come to see Jenny Jones. 
How is she now? ~ 


Jenny is ironing, ironing, ironing; 
You can’t see her now. 


We’ve come to see Jenny Jones. 
How is she now? 


Jenny is ill, ill, ill; 
Jenny is ill, so you can’t see her now. 


We’ve come to see Jenny Jones. 
How is she now? 


Jenny is dying, dying, dying; 
Jenny is dying, so you can’t see her now. 


We've come to see Jenny Jones. 
How is she now? 


(Mournfully) Jenny is dead, dead, dead! 
Jenny is dead; you can’t see her now. 


May we come to the funeral? 
Yes. 


May we come in red? 
Red is for soldiers; you can’t come in red. 


May we come in blue? 
Blue is for sailors; you can’t come in blue. 


May we come in white? 
White is for weddings; you can’t come in white. 


May we come in black? 
Black is for funerals, so you can come in that. 
Jenny is then carried and buried (7.e., laid on the grass) by two of 
the girls, while the rest follow as mourners. 


The last game is by far the most remarkable. Perhaps the earliest 
acted tragedy—a tragedy acted long before Auschylus lived—was 
something like this. Any way it may remind us of how early a taste 
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for the tragic is developed, if not in the life of mankind, at all events 
in the life of man. A funeral has always great attractions for the 
children of the poor. Little girls, holding the small brothers or 
sisters whom they call “their babies” in their arms, may be seen 
attending any burial service that takes place out of the inexorable 
school-hours. They behave with the prettiest propriety, and their 
little faces assume an appropriately grave air. Still there is no 
question but that they thoroughly enjoy the thing. And then they 
go to the meadow and play “Jenny Jones” with renewed zest. 

In Sicily the ancient practice of dirge-singing gives rise to another 
variation of the game of playing at funerals. A child lies down pre- 
tending to be dead. A number of his companions stand round and 
sing the Nenia in the most dolorous tones. Now and then one of 
them runs up to him and lifts an arm or a leg, afterwards letting it 
fall to make sure he is quite dead. Satisfied on this point, they 
prepare to bury him, but before doing so they nearly suffocate him 
with parting kisses. Tired at last of his painful position, the would- 
be dead boy jumps up and gets on to the back of the worst of his tor- 
mentors, who is bound to carry him off the scene. 


ADDITIONS TO “ YORKSHIRE LOCAL RHYMES 
AND SAYINGS.” 


[See Folk-Lore Record, vol. i. pp. 160—175.] 


(39.) Yorkshire generally.—“ Looks as vild (worthless) as a pair 
of Yorkshire sleeves in a goldsmith’s shop.”—otes and Queries, vii. 
234. 

(40.) ‘*A Dent for a Galloway,* a Hind for an ass.’—Jdid. 

(41.) Barnsley.— The town, from its exposed situation, was formerly 
known as ‘ Bleak Barnsley,’ an epithet now changed to ‘ Black Barnsley,’ 
from its smoke-stained houses and narrow dirty streets.”—Murray’s 
Handbook for Yorkshire, p. 505. 

(42.) Barnsley.—The peopleare called “ Barnsley Folks.” 7’ Bairnsla 
Foak's Annual is a well-known contribution to literature. 

(43.) Beverley.—‘ On the 29th April, 1520, part of the church of 
St. Mary’s, Beverley, fell, and fifty-five persons were killed. Sir Richard 
Rokeby, knight, and Dame Jane, his wife, gave 2001. towards its re- 
paration, for the which they were to be specially prayed for. Ralph 
Rokeby says: ‘I have heard that a bear-baiting and a mass being 
both at one time in Beverley, there was near a thousand people at 
the bear-baiting and but only five-and-fifty at mass, who were all 
slain, and ever since they say there, Jt 7s better to be at the batting of a 
bear than the singing of a mass.” —W. H. Longstaffe’s Richmondshire, 
pp. 125-6. 

(44.) Bowes.— 

“ When Julius Caesar was a king, 


Bowes Castle was a famous thing.” 
Murray’s Handbook, p. 368; Richmondshire, p. 139. 





* This word should not, I think, be written with a capital ; galloway-pony or 
hackney. 
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(45.) Cotherston.—‘ On the south side of the road near Doe Park 
(Ledger Hall) stands the pedestal or socket of a cross on which, as on 
many similar remains, coffins were rested. It is in addition reported 
that here it was where they christened calves. Some hot-headed 
fanatics of the seventeenth century did perform such a profane rite in 
contempt of baptism, and Cotherston is pointed out as one locale of its 
enactment, ‘ Cotherston, where they christen calves, hopple lops, and 
kneeband spiders.’” Richmondshire, p. 188. 

(46.) Doncaster.—*“ The profits of the town mills near the bridge over 
the Don were anciently assigned for the special expenses of the mayor, 
hence the old saying— 


‘The Doncaster mayor he sits in his chair, 
His mills they merrily go, 
His nose doth shine with drinking of wine, 
And the gout is in his great toe.’” 
Murray’s Handbook, p. 8. 


(47.) Gilling (near Richmond).—‘ Gilling is commemorated in a 
weather rhyme :— 


‘When Gilling brews, 


Durham rues.’” 
hichmondshire, p. 120. 


(48.) Gormire.— 
‘* When Gormire riggs shall be covered with hay, 
The white mare of Whitestone Cliff will bear it away.” 
Ibid. p. 240, 
This white mare was a beast more or less mythical, which sprang 
over a cliff with a young lady rider, whose body was never found. 


(49.) Kirby.— Kirby-parsoned. ‘In several rural places about York 
it is the custom to speak of bottles with cavities at the bottom as 
being Kirby-parsoned. The popular explanation is that this Kirby- 
parson was ‘a hollow-bottomed fellow,’ but the phrase will admit of a 
kindlier construction. With the parish, which must hold some 
tradition of a remarkable character, we have no acquaintance.’ The 
above was a communication to Notes and Queries some years ago. 
The writer has since heard several other versions of the story, and 
attempted explanations of the above phrase in connection with a 


village in the North Riding, but none of them are worth repeating.” — 
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Glossary of Words pertaining to the dialect of Mid- Yorkshire. 
(E.D.S.) By C. Clough Robinson. 

(50.) Lartington—The enumeration of some local sayings about 
Barnard Castle (co. Durham) and its people ends with “ ‘ Lartington’s 
frogs and Barney Castle’s butcher dogs’ point (sic) to something like 
cowardly conduct in triumphing over the weak.”—TIbid. p. 138. 

(51.) Leeds.—I have been told that «‘ Leeds Loiners,” ¢.¢., Laners, 
dwellers in lanes, is the style and title of its inhabitants amongst out- 
siders. 

(52.) Skipton.—* The old rhyme hardly now applies :— 

‘O Skipton in Craven 
Is never a haven, 


But many a day foul weather.’ ” 
Murray’s Handbook, p. 410. 


(53.) Towton.—“ The Lancastrian Lord Dacre was shot, says tradi- 
tion, in a field called the ‘ Nor (north) Acres,’ by a boy out of a ‘ bur- 
tre’ (elder tree). Hence the local rhyme :— 

‘The Lord of Dacres 


Was slain at the North Acres.’” 
Ibid. p. 518 ; Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, p. 200. 


(54.) Wakefield.—“ Wakefield chaps” is, I believe, the usual 
epithet for its people. 
(55.) York.— 
“ The Mayor is a Lord for a year and a day, 


But his wife is a Lady for ever and aye.” 
Notes and Queries, Second Series, viii. 396. 


Verstegan says, “The name or title of Lady, our honourable appella- 
tion generally for all principall women, extended so farre as that it 
not only mounteth up from the wife of the Knight to the wife of the 
King, but remaineth to some women whose husbands are no Knights, 
such as having been Lord Majors are afterward only called masters, 
as, namely, the Aldermen of York.”—Restitution of Decayed Intel- 
ligence, p. 817. This is no longer ‘‘ the use of York.” 

(56.) York and Sutton.—A proverbial simile “As much as York 
excels foul Sutton.”—Bohn’s Handbook of Proverbs, p. 191. 
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There is a variant of the prediction— 
* Lincoln was, London is, and York shall be 
The fairest city of the three.” 
(quoted Folk-Lore Record, i. 160) which says “ the greatest city.”— 
Murray’s Handbook, p. 23. 
(57.) Yorkshireman.—‘“* A  Yorkshireman will bite after he is 
dead.”— Heard by Mr. Edward Hailstone, F.S.A. September 1879. 


I take this opportunity of suggesting that “‘ Morden carre,” mentioned 
in the weather rhyme (Folk-Lore Record, i. 168), is the Morden Carr 
over which the North Eastern Railway line runs between Darlington 


and Durham. 
E. G, 


FOLK-LORE THE SOURCE OF SOME OF 
M. GALLAND’S TALES. 


By Henry Cuarzes Coors, I'.8.A., Vice-President of the Folk-Lore 
Society. 


[Read at the Meeting of the Society on November 12, 1880. ] 


PROPOSE this evening to consider what is the true 
origin of four of the concluding tales of the Thousand 
and One Nights of M. Galland, known to us by the names 
of “ The Two Envious Sisters,*” ‘‘ Ali Baba,” “ Aladdin,” 
and “Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Pari Banou.” These tales, un- 
questionably the most brilliant fictions of that unequalled corpus 
fabularum, have been generally accepted without doubt or discussion 





as genuine productions of oriental imagination. 

One ground for this opinion is the assumption that they are one 
and all actual translations by M. Galland from Arabic originals exist- 
ing in manuscript. This assumption, however, is entirely without 
foundation. No Arabic, Persian, or Indian MS. of any one of the 
tales has ever been discovered,{ and no hope exists in the minds 


* Expressed more neatly in M. Galland’s French Histoire des Deux Seurs 
jalouses de leur Cadette. 

+ M. Loys Brueyre (Contes populaires de la Grande Bretagne, p. 93, note) 
quotes the tale of the “ Two Envious Sisters” as genuinely oriental. Dr. Kohler 
(Melusine, pp. 218, 214) in commenting upon the Breton story of “ Les Trois 
Filles du Boulanger,” published in that journal, twice refers to M. Galland’s 
version without any warning that it is other than what it pretends to be, and 
M. Jannet, in his edition of the old French translation of Les facetieuses Nuits 
de Straparote, has laid down the same opinion (preface, p. vi.) He says, ‘‘ Dans 
Straparole par example on trouve des contes qui sont sortis des Wille et Une 
Nuits. We fait est incontestable ; et cependant les Mille et Une Nuits n’ont 
été connues en Europe qu’au xvii. (sic) siécle, et grace a la traduction de 
Galland. Traduction perdue, imitation ignorée, récit oral, il est evident, qne 
quelque chose a fait connaitre 4 Straparole au moins deux contes du célébre 
recueil Arabe.” 

{ There is an “ Histoire d’ Aladdin” in M. Caussin’s additions to the -Widde et 
Une Nuits (edit. 1806, in 9 vols. p. 171, et seg.), but this is a wholly different 


story. 
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of orientalists that any such will ever present itself. Moreover, 
M. Galland himself has nowhere affirmed that these tales are trans- 
lations from any MSS. designated or even hinted at by him. 

Not being translations, therefore, they must belong to one of two 
other categories. They must be inventions of M. Galland himself, or 
they must have been derived by him from a source not a MS. one. 
There is no other solution possible of the difficulty. 

The first solution becomes incredible so soon as we consider the 
amount of inventive force necessary for the unaided authorship of 
those four tales, each so excellent and all so different from each other. 
The difficulty of credence also is increased by the fact, perfectly in- 
disputable, that M. Galland was never accredited, either in his lifetime 
or after his death, as the author of any original fiction whatever, and it 
is further augmented by the additional circumstance that on his death 
these tales were found, with others, all ready for the press, as two sup- 
plementary volumes to the demonstrably Arabian fictions previously 
published by him under the title of The Thousand and One Nights. 

There is still another circumstance more or less material to the 
question. M. Galland was reputed by his contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors, “ Homme vrai dans les moindres choses.”* It is 
not unreasonable to believe that a man so described could never have 
been an oriental Chatterton. Besides, in his case the intended pub- 
lication of the excellent matter contained in his two posthumous 
volumes as the work merely of anonymous Arabs when it was really 
his own, seems an act of literary self-denial which we have no right 
to impute to the brilliant Frenchman, or indeed to any sane man. 

Lastly, as regards the “‘ Two Envious Sisters.” Ji M. Galland had 
put together this story unaided by any real Eastern original he 
would only have been an easily convicted copyist, firstly of Straparola, 
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in whose ‘ Notti Piacevoli,” already known in France for a couple 
-of centuries through a popular French translation, this very story 
appears ; secondly, of Madame D’Aulnvis, who published her imitation 


of Straparola’s story, “La Belle Etoile et Le Prince Cheri,” before 


* See the Eloge de M. Galland in the Histoire de VAcadémie Royale des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres (vol. iii. p. 330). The “loge is reprinted in M. 
Caussin’s edition of Les Mille et Une Nuits, 1806. 
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Galland’s two last volumes, containing all our four stories, ap- 
peared. We cannot suppose that Madame D’Aulnois’ stories were 
unknown to Galland, for these two celebrities had the same publisher, 
Barbin, whom The Thousand and One Nights had immortalized. For 
this reason it is impossible to believe that Galland copied either 
Straparola or Madame D’Aulnois, and all the reasons combined 
together preclude our believing that Galland himself invented the 
four stories. 

But are these tales as told by M. Galland eastern for all this ? 
I think that they are genuinely so, and I am induced to think so on 
the following grounds. 

First of all, their own internal evidence betrays them, and upon 
this evidence it is impossible to attribute to them the only other alter- 
native origin possible, viz. a western one. 

That this verdict which they give of and for themselves is the true 
one is directly confirmed in the case of one of them, “ The Jealous 
Sisters.” This is a Hindoo story still told in India, being No. xx. of 
Miss Stokes’s collection, ‘The boy who had a moon on his forehead 
and a star on his chin.” | 

This fact makes a presumption as to the others, and I think there- 
fore we shall be quite right if we take all four to be of Kastern 
origin. 

Again, although the Aladdin is not traceable in its perfect state as 
told by M. Galland to any one single Arabian or Persian MS. story, 
none such being extant or ever known to have existed, its disjecta 
membra are, as Mr. Lane has shown, to be found in the three Arabian 
tales discovered and published by him under the titles of Hassan of 
Bisra, Joodhar, and Maroof.* | 

But so long as the first-mentioned story remained in the country of 
its birth—India—it was absolutely inaccessible to M. Galland, for, 
great traveller as he was, he never visited that far-off portion of the 
Kast, and the three tales discovered by Mr. Lane in his MS. were 
similarly unknown to M, Galland, as they formed no part of his original 
Arabic MSS. now in the Bibliotheque Nationale just as he found them. 


* Lane’s translation of The Thousand and One Nights, vol iii. 
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But had not the first of the tales made its way like the Syntipas,* 
also Indian, into countries which were well and long known to M. 
Galland? I mean European and Asiatic Greece, I think that it had ; 
at least it is demonstrable that this and at least two others of the 
stories are current favourites amongst the Greeks, and they are all told 
in such a manner that no one can believe them to be translations or 
adaptations merely of M. Galland. 

The Greek tales may be thus rendered and abstracted. 

The first, which is in Hahn’s “ Griechische Marchen,” is entitled by 
him, ‘ Sun, Moon, and Morning Star,” to the following effect. 

Three poor girls are sitting over their work one night. The king’s 
son overhears the eldest say, ‘‘ Would I had the king’s cook for my 
husband, Then I would eat of all the good things of the king’s 
table.” The second says that she would like to marry the king’s 
treasurer, as then she would have plenty of money. The youngest 
wishes to marry the king’s son, and she would bear him three 
children—the Sun, the Moon, and the Morning Star. The prince 
impresses his seal on the door, and sends for all the maidens next 
morning to Court. He then marries them all according to their 
wishes, though his mother is very much against his own marriage. 
The princess is confined of three children—two boys and a girl— 
whilst the prince has gone to the war. For these the stepmother 
substitutes a puppy, a kitten, and a mouse, and orders the nurse to 
throw the children into the river. The nurse, however, lays them in a 
bed of rushes, where a goat feeds them. The herdsman to whom the 
goat belongs afterwards discovers them, and takes them home to his 
wife, who brings them up. When they are grown up the herdsman 
builds them a tower, and settles them in it. In the meanwhile the 
unhappy mother is confined by the stepmother in the henhouse, and 
the prince, when he is informed of what has happened, becomes sad 
_and ill. One day in his ride he comes to the tower where the chil- 
dren live, and sees the two young men exercising their horses before 
it, and the princess looking out of the window. He exclaims, ‘“ These 
children are like those which my wife promised me.” When he 
goes home he makes the same remark to his mother, and she warns 


* See post, p. 191, 
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him against the three. ‘ They are not human beings, but elves,” 
she says. 

The next morning the old queen sends for the nurse, and says to 
her, “Thou female dog! what hast thou done with the three 
children? My son has seen them, and is bewitched with them.” 
The nurse promises to get rid of them She accordingly goes in dis- 
guise like an old beggar-woman, and gets a night’s lodging in the 
tower. Next morning she flatters the young girl, telling her that she 
is as beautiful as her name—Moon—but lacks one thing, the bough 
that makes music. The longing for this makes the princess ill, and, 
being pressed by her brothers, she tells them the cause of her indis- 
position. They start on the adventure, and on their way meet 4 
monk, who tells them how to overcome the dragons who guard the 
tree on which is this bough. They succeed in getting it, and 
present it to their sister. After their return the king, who had 
missed them, is overjoyed to see them again, and tells his mother of 
it. She tells him that they must be elves, as they appear and 
disappear. 

The next morning the nurse is sent for by the old queen, and 
repeats her promise to get rid of them. The same night she goes to 
the tower again, and on the following morning she tells the princess 
that she still lacks something, “a mirror in which she can see all 
towns and villages, all lands and all princes—in fact, the whole world.” 
Her brothers start on this second adventure, and after wandering 
about fall in with the same monk, who tells them how to accomplish 
this adventure also. The mirror is guarded by forty dragons. The 
mirror is won and presented to the princess. The king in his ride 
sees the princes again, and what has occurred before occurs again. 
The nurse pays a third visit to the princess, and persuades her that 
the possession of the bird Dickierette is necessary to her happiness. 
It knows all the languages that are in the world, and gives a true 
answer to every question. The brothers have a foreboding about this 
adventure, but nevertheless start upon it. Previously to their 
departure they give their sister two shirts; if they become black it 
means misfortune. On their journey they meet the same monk, who 
is so angry that he will not give them any information how they are 
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to catch the bird. They pursue their journey, and come upon the 
bird, but before they can seize him he has turned round and looked 
at them, and they become stones. The princess, finding that the two 
shirts are as black as a coal, sets out herself in order to rescue her 
brothers. She finds the monk, who, being touched by her extreme 
beauty, tells her how to catch the bird. She catches him, and makes 
him tell her where her brothers are. The two stones which represent 
them are standing on a mountain which opens every day at noon; 
inside is a fountain containing the water of life. “Slip in,” says he, 
“and draw the water and sprinkle the stones with it, and your 
brothers will come back to life.” All this is accomplished, and other 
stones representing other princes are also revived in the same manner. 

The whole assembly set out for the tower, and there are great 
festivities there. The king, when he sees what is going on, repairs to 
the tower. After the guests have all left the princess shows the king 
her three marvels. The king invites the three to dinner at the 
palace. The bird insists upon going with them. It tells the princess 
that she must fill a sausage with diamonds, and put it upon the king’s 
plate. They all sit down to dinner with the king, the old queen, the 
nurse, and the attendants. The princess places the sausage upon the 
king’s plate ; he cuts it open, and the diamonds fall out. “Is it 
possible,” says he, “for a sausage to contain diamonds?” “Ts it 
possible,” says the bird, ‘for a woman to bear a puppy, a kitten, and 
a little mouse ?” ‘ Yes,” says the king, “for that happened to my 
own wife?” The bird then tells him that his three children are 
there. The queen is sent for from the hen-house. The nurse’s head 
is cut off, and the old queen is banished. 

There can be no doubt that this story corresponds with M. 
Galland’s “ Two Envious Sisters.” 

The Greek story which answers to “‘ Prince Ahmed and the Fairy 
Pari Banou” has been published in the original by Pio.* It is as 
follows :— 

Three young men (7ad\Xcdoia) love the same girl. In order to 
settle the difficulty as to which of them shall marry her they agree 


* Contes Populaires Grecs, No. 2, page 98. 
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to go away and to return in a given time, when whichever shall have 
learnt the best craft (6yeog pan mreia kadiy réevyyv) shall marry the girl. 
They all return after three years’ absence. One is a renowned 
astronomer, the second can raise the dead, and the third can run 
quicker than the air and be wherever he wishes. When they have 
all met, the astronomer looks at the girl’s star, and knows from its 
trembling that she is at the point of death The physician—the one 
who can raise from the dead—prepares a medicine for this urgent 
case. The third runs off with it, and by pouring it down her throat 
saves her life. Her soul, which was at her teeth ready to start, went 
down again (Kai ra’ i) boxy THe KaTw, Tobrave Theva ord OdvTia TC). 

This is one of several short stories told in a comprehensive tale 
called Td xpvod covrake. 

A Greek tale* called by Hahn “The Three Grateful Beasts,” and 
published in a German translation, has the true elements of Aladdin 
in it besides some extraneous or additional matter. 

A poor boy saves the life of a snake which some other boys were 
intent upon killing. ‘The snake, in return, induced his father to give 
the boy a seal ring. The old snake says, ‘‘ If thou art ever in need 
of anything lick the seal, and a black man will appear. Command 
him to do whatever thou wilt, and he will perform it.” 

The boy goes home and tells his mother to look into the cupboard. 
He licks the ring, the black man appears, is ordered to fill the cupboard 
with eatables, and when the old woman opens, there they are. The 
mother and son live on in this way until one day the son says to his 
mother, “Go to the king, and tell him he must give me his daughter 
in marriage.” The mother objects, but, as her son insists, she goes to 
the king and delivers the message. The king laughs and says, “ If 
he is able to build a castle larger than mine, he shall have my daughter 
in marriage.” 

The same night the son licks the seal, and commands the black 
man to build the castle, and in the same moment he is in a castle 
bigger than the king’s. The next morning the mother is sent again 
to the king to require the performance of his promise. The king, 


* Vol. i. page 109. 
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however, says, ‘‘ If he is able to pave the way from his castle to mine 
with gold, then he shall have my daughter.” The son, when he heard 
of this, by the aid of the ring and the black man, does what is required 
of him, and the next morning the mother announces it to the king, 
who consents to the marriage. The princess only requires of her 
father a black man for her own private servant, and she is supplied 
with him. After the marriage the widow’s son and the princess live 
happily together. Unhappily, after he has told her the secret of the 
ring, she steals it from him when he is fast asleep, and runs away 
with the black man into an island on the sea. There, by the power 
of the ring, she has a castle built, on which they live. 

The next morning the widow’s son learns his bereavement. His 
eat tells him that she will recover the ring if he will give her his 
dog for a companion. ‘This favour being granted, the cat starts upon 
the dog’s back, and he swims with her over the sea to the princess’s 
castle. It appears that the black man keeps the ring in his mouth 
under his tongue. In spite of this the cat obtains the ring, and after 
some adventures on the way the cat restores it to her master, who 
immediately licks it, and at his command the castle is removed from 
the island to where he is. He kills the co-respondent, and lives 
thenceforth happily and contentedly with his restored wife. 

I am unable to produce a Greek paramythi containing the whole 
of M. Galland’s “ Ali Baba.” But I have no doubt, notwithstanding 
this default, that such a perfect story does exist in European and 
Asiatic Greece, and in the Greek Isles. For Professor Sakellarios 
has given us, though not the entire story, two of the most prominent 
and peculiar incidents of Ali Baba in two tales, collected by him in 
the Island of Cyprus. 

From one of these paramythia, entitled by him ‘ The Story of 
Three Eyes,” * I make the following extract :— 

‘A dracos (or ogre) called Three-eyes, having heard that his 
runaway wife was going to be married to the king’s son, sets off for 
the palace in this wise: He transforms himself into a merchant, 
makes up various bales, in eacu of which he conceals a black man 
(vabpovc), He arrives at night, and is not seen by his wife until the 

* Kypriaca, vol. iii. p. 143. 
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next day, when all have sat down to the wedding banquet. She 
immediateiy makes a sign (xaprver vdnua) to her mother-in-law to tell 
the servants to ask him what is the merchandise which he has brought 
to the palace. They ask him, and he says, ‘ Pistachoes from the 
Chalepion, dried apricots, and chestnuts.’ Directly the king’s bride 
has heard this, she orders her servants to tell him to bring her some 
of them. But he said to them, ‘I ask your pardon now, have patience 
until to-morrow, and then, with pleasure, I will do so.’ The king’s 
jester (vacxapac), who was at table, heard this. He went downstairs, 
in order to open the bags, and take something out of them. Directly 
he approached one of the sacks, the black man answered from the 
inside, ‘Is it time, master?’ In the same manner he tried all the 
sacks, and then went upstairs and told them that the sacks were full 
of black men. Directly the king’s bride heard this, she makes the 
jester and the company go downstairs. They take the executioner 
(rZedXdrrny) with them, and go to the first sack. The black man 
says then, from the inside, ‘Is it time ?? ‘ Yes,’ say they to him, and 
directly he came out they cut his head off. In wh same manner they 
go to the other sacks and kill the other black men.’ 

There can be no reasonable doubt that this Greek en is one 
and the same with that well-known passage in Galland, where Mor- 
giana, finding there is no oil, bethinks her of the sham merchant’s oil 
jars in the courtyard of her master’s house, and what follows thereon— 
‘Cas she drew near to the first jar that presented itself the thief who 
was concealed within said, in a low voice, ‘ Is it time ?” 

The dénowment is well known—all the robbers are killed.* 


* As Sakellarios’ work is little known in England, I think a specimen of the 
Cypriac dialect in which the tale is told may be acceptable, The tale itself, like 
the other contents of the book, has been taken by the learned professor from the 
mouth of the people (érwa ravra surnOpoi cOnoay ard Tot oréparog Tov Kupiou 
Aaov, Preface). The portion translated above is as follows :— 

“ Syk@verat TOUTOg Kal poprwrvErat Kapa Toovbd\ia padtpoug, Kai yiverat 
Kai Ketvog tvac mpaparevTic, Kai ’wae 4 TO Baciteuoy émney vixyra rodvroc iv 
EDTATEY 1) koTéANa va TOY OH, we THY Woav mov badraar TpaTreluy kai Karoaow 
va daow. Thy doayv’rov roy Brére peo’ ’o rd rpaTély 9. vdogn Tod Baorréa, 
eiruc ékatddatvrov THe Hrav 6 Tpiuparoc. Eirdc Kapver vonua rie meOOepac 
TNC Va TOV ApwThower tyra Evy  Tpapareia Tov ’mov Edepey Eig TO Bacireor. 
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Another Greek tale from Cyprus, in the same collection of Sakel- 
larios, has preserved another equally well-known incident of the story 
of Ali Baba—that incident, I mean, where Morgiana marks the other 
houses in the village with a similar chalk mark to what the robber 
captain has left on her master’s door. 

The Greek version of this incident is found in the paramythi of The 
Natural Thief (roa puowuod Képrn)- 

The thief who has robbed the king’s treasury, leaving his headless 
uncle behind, and who eludes all attempts of identification, in one of 
these adventures kills the king’s camel and takes the fat out of her. 
Whereupon the king is advised by his arch-counsellor, himself a 
retired thief, to try the following scheme: An old woman is dispatched 
to go from house to house and ask for camel’s fat as a medicine. 
Where she shall find that there will be the thief. She finally goes to 
the house of the thief’s aunt, where he lives. The aunt gives her a 
dish of the fat. The old woman, in order to make no mistake when 
she went out, dipped her hand into the fat and marked the door with 
it. The thief directly the woman went out returned and saw the 
camel’s fat upon the door. ‘Oh, my aunt,” said he to her, “thou 
hast given away some of the camel fat; we are lost. But give me 
also a dish of it.”’ He went out and marked all the doors of the town 
with it. 

Then the king, when the woman came back, went out with all his 
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attendants. But what did he see? “All the doors of the town 
marked,” says the novelist.* 

I have denied that the three Greek tales can be mere translations 
or adaptations of M. Galland. This negation is strengthened by 
another set of facts derived from another country—lItaly. 

In that country (in which I include Sicily) equivalents of all the 
four stories, modified certainly in detail and changed in nomenclature, 
but the same in motif and essence, are all well known orally. 

‘The Two Envious Sisters” is and has been an enormous favourite 
in Italy and Sicily. No folk-tale exists in those countries at all com- 
parable to it in the number of its versions, and in the extent of its 
distribution. 

Besides Straparola’s early adaptation of it, we have Italian versions, 
taken down from the lips of peasants, viz., in Pitré’s Fiabe novelle e 
racconti popolari Italiani, vol. 1. “ Li figghi di lu cavuliciddarie,”’ 
‘“Suli e Luna,” “Stilla d’oru e Stilla Diana,” “ Lu re Turco;” in Madame 
Coronedi Berti’s Novelle popolari Bolognesi, “La fola del trei Surel;” 
in Imbriani’s Novellaja Fiorentina, ‘ L’uccellino che parla,” “ L’uccel 
bell-verde,” “ I figlioli della campagnola,” “Il canto e’l sono della Sara 
Sibilla ;” in Nerucci’s Novelle Montalesi, under the same title as the 
last ; in Comparetti’s Novelline Italiane, “ Le tre Sorelle,” “ L’uccellino 
che parla,” &¢., &c. 

The adventures of the young girl, independently of the joint history 
of herself and her brother, are also told in a separate fiaba in Italy, 
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A tale, called “ La Favenilla Coraggiosa,” is given by Visentine in 
his Fiabe Mantovane, and it is, so far as it goes, precisely what I 
will call the second part of Galland’s tale. 

The Aladdin story is almost equally well represented in Italy. It 
is capitally told by Pitré, under the title of ‘‘ La Lanterne Magica,” 
a version of Messina.* 

There is another version current in Palermo. Pitré gives an 
abstract of this only, calling it ‘“‘ Lanterne” simply.t 

In R. H. Busk’s Folk-Lore of Rome is a similar story, remark- 
ably well told, entitled ‘“ How Cajusse was married.”—II matrimonio 
di Cajusse. t 

Visentini has published another version from Mantua, “ Ill Gallo e 
il Mago,” in his Fiabe Mantovane. 

Imbriana’s “ Pesciolino ” § has much of “ Aladdin” in it. 

So likewise his story, ‘Il Contadino che aveva tre figli,” || con- 
tains many of the circumstances of Aladdin, 

Similarly, one of the stories in De Gubernatis’s collection, ‘“ La 
Fanciulla e il Mago,” has one of the best-remembered incidents of 
Galland’s fiction in an isolated form. 

A princess, after agreeing to surrender her young daughter to a 
magician, retracts her promise, and shuts the young girl up in the 
palace, not permitting her ever to go out. The magician, thus baffled, 
has recourse to the following expedient, to use the words of the tale 
itself :— 

“The magician was not a magician for nothing. He pretended to 
be a hawker, and went through the streets, crying out, ‘ Women, 
women, who will exchange rings of iron for rings of silver? Donne, 
donne, chi baratta analli di ferro contro analli di argento !’ 

‘The princess’s maids all ran downstairs. The magician profited 
by the opportunity, carried off the princess, and took her away to an 
enchanted palace.” 

The ‘‘ Ali Baba,” as told in Italy, has recently been brought to light 


= Vol. v. p. 210. t Tb. p. 214. 
¢ Page 158. § Novellaja Fiorentina, p. 390. 
| Zb. p. 12, { Novelline di Santo Stefano di ‘Calecnaia, p. 47. 
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by Signor Nerucci. He entitles it, ‘‘ Cicerchia 61 ventidua ladri,”’ 
and collected it upon his own estate at Montale near Pistoia. * 

Visentini gives us another form of the same fiction from the Man- 
tuan territory under the name of ‘“‘ La fante avveduta.’’f 

Pitré, as might be expected, has a characteristic version in a tale 
which he has called “‘ Mastru Iuseppi.” 

Other versions are current in Italy.t 

Of ‘Prince Ahmed and the, Fairy Banou” we have a very com- 
plete Italian version, called ‘‘ I tre regali o la novella de’ tappeti,” 
given by Nerucci.§ | 

We thus see that equivalents of the four tales of Galland were and 
are current in Italy. But it may be said that the Italians have 
invented them. 

I think not, for the same reason which forbids their attribution to 
M. Galland. They are too Eastern ‘in colour and feeling for that. 

Again it may be said that the Italians borrowed or stole them from 
M. Galland. This it would be very difficult to show. They proveably 
did not borrow one of them from him—the “Two Envious Sisters ”— 
for they had this before the time of Straparola, who, as we have seen, 
published it in his ‘ Notti piacevoli.” They therefore did not borrow 
that from M. Galland. 

But does this fact affect the three other tales? I think it does, and 
in this way. What is demonstrable of the one may be presumed of 
the others, they being all in pari materta—all of one and the same 
peculiarly marked family of fiction. 

Again, the multiplied and varied forms which the Italian equivalents 
of the Two Envious Sisters, the Aladdin, and the Ali Baba have 
taken in their dissemination through Italy are manifestly the outcome 
of a long naturalization in that country ; being just those changes and 
variations which oral tradition compels and encourages. 

I will assume, therefore, that the Italian tales are Hastern in origin, 


* Novelle Montalest, p. 444. 

+ Liabe Mantovane, p. 27. 

{ Mrs. Busk (folk-Lore of Rome, p. 169) says that she has various Italian 
versions of “the Forty Thieves.” Will she let the Society publish them for her? 

§ Novelle Montalesi, p. 335. 
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But being thus originally Eastern, by what immediate channel have 
they entered Italy ? 

My answer is, that the equivalents of M. Galland’s four stories 
found their way into Italy by the same route as the Syntipas did, viz., 
through Byzantine Greece, European, and Asiatic.* 

Certainly one other of the best and most popular oral stories of 
Italy—I mean Leonbruno—is Greek, and as certainly it is Arabian 
also.T 

If that be so, no other route from the far East being conceivable, 
we are in a position to discover that most curious of literary secrets— 
the source from which M. Galland obtained his four famous tales. He 
certainly did not invent them, and as certainly he did not translate 
them from any existing MS. But there was another way by which he 
could get at them. He heard them at Constantinople and at Smyrna, 
where he severally sojourned many years. There the best storytellers 
of the East congregated. There he was free to listen to tales told in 
one or other of the numerous vernaculars with which he was perfectly 
familiar. 

This I believe to have been the real source of M. Galland’s four 
tales. This accounts for the absence of oriental MSS. and all written 
record of them, while it explains M. Galland’s acquaintance with the 
fictions themselves. This accords also with the fact of their existence 
in Italy. The Italians, who introduced this kind of literature into 
Europe, had anticipated M. Galland in drawing from a source of fiction 
common to them both. 


* See Professor Comparetti’s Ricerche intorno al Libro di Sindibad, an 
incomparable work, which the Folk-Lore Society congratulates itself upon being 
able through the kind courtesy of the distinguished author to put into the hands 
of members and the public. 

+ The Greek version is in Hahn, p. 131 (The Prince and the Swan Maiden). 
The Italian Leonbruno has been already made familiar to the English reader in 
the first volume of the Molk-Lore Record (p. 209). That translation was made 
from Signor Comparetti’s version. It is also in Pitre, “ Dammi lu velu.”” The 
Arabian original is in Lane’s A Thousand and One Nights, vol, iii. “ The 
Princess of the Islands of Wak-wak.” 
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TRANSLATIONS. 





MONSIEUR SEBILLOT’S SCHEME 


FOR THE 


COLLECTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
FOLK-LORE. 


By ALFRED Nott. 


Wetg ONSIEUR PAUL SEBILLOT, the accomplished col- 
44 64 lector and editor of the Folk Tales of Upper Brittany ,* 
has recently published with Maisonneuve and Co., of 
Paris, an “ Essai de questionnaire pour servir a recueillir 
les traditions, les coutumes, et les legendes populaires.” + The 
“questionnaire” consists of two parts; and I have ascertained that a 
translation of the first part, and of Monsieur Sébillot’s prefatory 
remarks, would be of interest to those readers of the Folk-Lore 





Record who have not seen the original. A translation of the second 
part is not advisable, as it would in a great measure be little more 
than a repetition of the indexes to Henderson’s Polk-Zore of the 
Northern Counties, and to Mrs. Latham’s “ Notes on West Sussex 
Superstitions,” printed in the first volume of the Folk-Lore Record.— 


TRANSLATOR. 


* Paul Sébillot. “ Contes populaires de la Haute Bretagne. Les féeries et les 
aventures merveilleuses. Les facéties et les bons tours. Les diableries, sorcel- 
leries, et revenants. Contes divers.” 12mo. Paris, 1880, xii. 360 pp. 

+ It should be noted that Mr. Hyde Clarke proposed the preparation of a 
Manual of Sayings, &c.,in Wotes and Queries, 5th ser. x. p. 205. The “ Queries 
respecting the human race addressed to travellers, by a Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science,” bear upon this subject. It would 
also be well to consult the scheme set forth in the Zransactions of the Ethno- 
logical Society, vol. iii, p. 200; and that in the Archeological Journal, vol. ii. 


pp. 66, 67.—[ED. ] 
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Whilst engaged in collecting the tales, the legends, and the popular 
beliefs of Upper Brittany, I often regretted the absence of some guide 
to the more important objects of research. For want of some scheme 
(not an exhaustive one—the subject matter is too vast to allow of 
that), in which the chief points of interest were clearly indicated, I 
have doubtless missed many curious facts, or neglected to obtain suf- 
ficiently definite explanations from my story-tellers. I should have 
found it useful also in assisting their memory about curious customs 
or beliefs, now extinct, but of which confused recollections may still 
possibly exist. | 

The remembrance of these difficulties has induced me to frame a 
scheme (to be modified or developed at the convenience of each col- 
lector), which may, I trust, be found of use both for the classification 
of previous observations and in the search for new facts. It consists 
of two parts: the first relating to non-Christian superstitions and 
traditions, arranged in eight sections of several paragraphs each; the 
second forming an alphabetical list of the chief objects around which 
folk-lore gathers. I make no claim to completeness; my only wish 
has been to furnish a methodical basis for future research. 

It is no easy task to collect folk-lore. Tact, patience, and sympathy 
are required. Unless the confidence of the narrator be fully gained, 
and all ridicule of his belief and superstitions carefully avoided, 
nothing will be obtained but made-up stories and irrelevant facts. 
Sympathy and confidence are the first elements of success. 

The collector must not be disheartened by the difficulties of the out- 
set. Men will frequently protest their ignorance, and assert that tales, 
traditions, and songs have completely died out from their part of the 
country. But their memories, if carefully assisted, will generally 
come back, and many a one who assures, and in perfect good faith, 
that he knows nothing, is in reality a mine of information. 

Another condition of success, always useful and sometimes indis- 
pensable, is a knowledge of the local dialect. Even in those districts 
where this approximates most closely to the written language, out-of- 
the-way expressions and words will inevitably occur, The story-teller, 
if perpetually stopped to explain these, loses his thread or endeavours 
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to make his meaning clear in the, to him unfamiliar, literary idiom. 
The raciness and verve of his narration are thus lost, and a colourless 
translation takes the place of a spirited original. 

The utmost patience will be found necessary. For one complete 
and interesting tale, a dozen well nigh worthless ones will be heard. 
The narrator, as a rule a poor judge in such matters, is seldom aware 
of the really curious points; and it is well to let him exhaust his 
stock, taking good and bad together, and leaving the sifting to a later 
time. 

Many students of folk-lore confine their research to one branch of 
the study, to the neglect of all others: the collector of tales makes no 
account of songs, and vice versa. It is best to collect everything, and 
we may follow with advantage the example of the village story-teller, 
who, after a tale, will ask riddles and wind up the evening with a 
ballad. Proverbs readily occur in the course of conversation and in 
folk-tales, of which they not seldom form an integral part. 

There is still a vast amount of folk-lore in France, and all parts of 
the country may be equally recommended to the collector. As a rule 
the educated classes are unaware of the traditions and beliefs existing 
in their midst. When I began my exploration of Upper Brittany I 
was assured on all hands that I should find nothing, that all old-world 
stories and superstitions had long died out. I persevered, and in two 
years have collected 250 tales, 200 riddles, many hundreds of proverbs, 
and innumerable ballads, charms, local traditions, &c. I find the soil 
the more fruitful as I advance, an experience familiar, I believe, to all 
persevering collectors of folk-lore. 

It is full time, I think, to gather in the harvest. The interchange 
of ideas which has resulted from increased facilities of communication 
is everywhere destroying or modifying tradition, and importing foreign 
elements into the local legend. The absence of a special French review 
devoted to folk-lore in all its branches is much to be regretted. 
Many workers, hitherto deterred by the difficulty of making known 
their researches, would willingly send them to such a publication. 
Others would doubtless be induced to take up a study which, in spite 
of initial difficulties, is fascinating in the extreme. Melusine, edited 
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by MM. Rolland and Gaidoz, exercised, during its short life-time, a 
most salutary influence upon the study of folk-lore. May its place 
soon be taken by a society, publishing its Transactions at short 
intervals, or by a Folk-lore Review, either of which would now start 


with every prospect of success. 
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BELIEFS AND TRADITIONS. 


I.—Pre-historic Monuments (Menhirs, Barrows, Stone Circles). 


. What are the names given them by the peasantry? 

. To whom is their construction ascribed? 

. Are they the haunt of ghosts or fairies? 

. Would their destruction bring ill-luck to the destroyer? 

. Are any legends told about them? 

. Is treasure supposed to be hidden beneath them? How is such 


treasure to be got at? Are they looked upon as burial-places? 


Il.—Historical Traditions. 


. What tales are current concerning the former inhabitants of the 


country? By what names are they known? 


. Is there any memory of former battles? 
. Are stories told about the old houses of the district? Is there 


any reminiscence of feudal rights ? 


. What are the legends current about the historic personages of the 


district ? 
Il.—Fairies. 


. Are fairies still believed in? 

. When did they leave the country? May their return be looked for? 
. By what names are they known? | 

. Where do they live? The name of their dwelling-place? | 

. Have they helped in the construction of the pre-historic or historic 


monuments, of the district ? 


. Are they well or ill disposed to men? 


7. Have they the power of conferring gifts? 


. By what means are they able to make themselves invisible ? 
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. How may they be propitiated ? 
10, 


Fairy-rings; where found? At what times and seasons do the 
fairies use them? 

How are fairies usually dressed ? 

What is their usual occupation ? 


IV.—Brownies, Goblins, Goblin Animals. 


. Are they still seen in the district ? 

. Are they friendly or otherwise? 

. Their dwelling-place. 

. How many kinds are known? Their names and appearance? * 

. Goblin animals; are they met with, and how may they be known? 
. How may they be propitiated ? 

. What charms, &c., are a protection against them ? 


V.—The Devil. 


. Forms under which he appears. By what names is he known? 


How may he be recognised ? 


. Is it dangerous to raise him ? 

. How are compacts with him made or broken? 

. Stupidity of the Devil ? 

. His mode of departure when outwitted or exorcised ? 

. Does he buy children? Does he come to strangle them ? 

. How does he carry off his own? 

. Does he ever appear at wakes or dances ? 

. How may his entrance be prevented ? 

. Are there objects of which the wearer must be dispossessed before 


the Devil has power over him? 


_ VI.—Apparitions. 


. Where are they usually seen ? 

. White men. 

. Night washerwomen. 

. Death-coach, phantom funerals. 


* The reader is referred to the original for a full list of the goblins and goblin 
animals of Upper Brittany. 
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. Wild hunt, Arthur’s hunt, Gabriel hounds. 
. White ladies. 
. Will-o’-the-wisps, wandering lights. 


VIL— Ghosts and Warnings. 


. Are any parts of the neighbourhood haunted? 
. Under what form and at what hour do ghosts appear ? 
. The reason of their returning to earth: 


a. For the accomplishment of a vow—for the payment of a 
debt—to demand burial in holy ground. 

b, To fulfil a promise—to demand fulfilment of a promise made 
to them—to do penance for crime—to warn the living. 


. Churchyard ghosts who kneel upon the tombs; winding-sheets 


seen in churchyards, 


. Do ghosts favour particular nights ? 

. How may ghosts be laid? 

. Signs and warnings of death or misfortune. 
. Phantom armies encountering in the air. 


VIIL— Witches and Witchcraft. 


. Can spells be cast, and how? 

. What persons are able to cast spells? 

. How may spells be guarded against? 

, Are witches or warlocks still known to exist? Their power, and 


how acquired. 


. Their place and manner of meeting. 

. Magical books. 

. Familiar animals accompanying or obeying witches. 
. Magical herbs used by witches. 


DANISH POPULAR TALKS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH OF PROFESSOR GRUNDTVIG BY 


Miss JANE MULLEY. 


Ha Pye ESE Danish Popular Tales have been taken from two 
dM) small volumes published by Professor Svend Grundtvig, . 
of Copenhagen, in the years 1876 and 1878 (Danske 
Folkeaventyr, fundne i Folkemunde, og gjenfortalte). In 





a postscript to the first collection the Editor gives the following 
account of his work: “This little volume is the ripe fruit of the 
combined efforts of a great many different hands, ladies and gentlemen 
haying, for more than twenty years, assisted the Editor in collecting 
these Danish folk-tales from oral tradition in all parts of the 
country. For the form in which the tales here present themselves 
the Editor is solely responsible. His chief object has been to give 
each tale its epic completeness, with its own fundamental idea, and in 
its own key-note. He ventures to hope that, if none of these tales 
can now be found inthe mouth of the people quite as here presented, 
still every one of them will, when known, be recognised as the true 
folk-tale ; though often, perhaps, here given in a fuller and purer 
form than it will now be found in any single place.” 

The Author, Professor of Northern Philology in the University of 
Copenhagen, is the second son of the late famous Bishop N. F. 8. 
Grundtyig, who died in 1872, and who was one of the “ represen- 
tative men” of Denmark, equally distinguished as a theologian, a 
psalmist, a poet, a historian, and an Anglo-Saxon scholar. Professor 
Syend Grundtvig was born September 9, 1824, and as early as 1842 
made his début in literature with a Danish translation of English and 

VOL, III. P 
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Scottish Ballads. In 18483 he accompanied his father on a summer 
visit to England, and here pursued his studies of Old English lite- 
rature in the libraries of London, Oxford, and Edinburgh. In 1847 
he published his plan and specimen of an edition of the ‘“ Ballads of 
Denmark” (Danmarks gamle Folkeviser). His plan then met with 
strong and almost universal opposition from the Danish literary 
opinion of the day; but the Author, nevertheless, has kept to it, and 
has followed it in the realisation of his idea. 

Since 1852, when the first part appeared, the publication of his 
great collection of Old Danish Ballads has reached its fifth volume, 
but is still unfinished. With regard to this work, which, ever since 
its appearance, has met with universal applause in the learned world, 
in and out of Scandinavia, we may quote the preface to “ English and 
Scottish Ballads,” edited by Professor J. Child: London, 1861. 
“ Let me make the warmest acknowledgments for the help received 
from Grundtvig’s ‘ Ancient Popular Ballads of Denmark,’ a work 
which has no equal in its line, and which may in every way serve as a 
model for collections of National Ballads. Such a work as Grundt- 
vig’s can only be imitated by an English editor, never equalled, for 
the material is not at hand.” | 

A Swedish critic says : ‘‘ The literature of no other country has any 
work on popular poetry to be compared with Svend Gruntvig’s 
(Danmarks gamle Folkeviser), neither with regard to the extraor- 
dinary energy in collecting nor to the familiarity with the corre- 
sponding literature of the North, and of other nations—evidence of 
which is given in every page.” 

Besides this principal work, and the Danish Popular Tales, Pro- 
fessor Grundtvig has previously published all sorts of Danish folk- 
lore, derived from oral tradition, ‘‘Gamle Danske Minde i Folke- 
munde,” which are of no less interest to the student of European 
folk-lore. His publication, for the first time, of the “ Ballads of 
Iceland,” 1854-59, ought also to be mentioned here. 

In Northern philology Professor Grundtvig has also written several 
essays on Old Northern Literature, Heroic Poetry, Danish Phonetics, 
&e. <A critical edition of the old Poetical Edda has twice appeared 
from his hand, and has been much used and appreciated in and out of 
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Scandinavia. He is the author of several old-Danish books, and also 
of a short Danish dictionary. Under his care a complete manuscript 
collection has recently been made of all known Faeroe ballads, and a 
large dictionary of the Faeroe dialect is at present being compiled 
under his supervision. | 


THE WISHING-BOX.* 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, there lived a man who owned a 
little homestead out in a wood, It was only a very small place, and 
he had only a couple of red oxen to draw his plough in summer and 
to bring home his firewood in winter. He lived but from hand to 
mouth. He was married, and had one little son called Hans, and 
then one day his wife presented him with three little girls all at once. 
Now things went very hard with them, and the man was forced to 
slave and toil night and day to get food for them all. So one night 
he was working in his meadow, manuring it well to make it more 
fertile, when an old man came up to him and began talking about 
how sorry he felt that any one should have to toil and slave like that, 
night as well as day. “ Yes, it was very hard,” the man said, but 
then he had so many mouths to feed. Then the old man said that if 
he liked he could be easily released from his poverty, on one con- 
dition—that he would give him his three little daughters when they 
were three years old. If he would accept this condition he need 
neyer do any more hard work, for he would give him a box which 
possessed this wondrous virtue—if one just tapped it one could get 
everything one wished for. The poor man thought he really ought 
to agree to that bargain, as he might perhaps have more children to 
feed some day, and he could scarcely feed those he had already. So 
he took the box, and the old man said he would fetch the little girls 
himself when they were three years old. As soon as the old fellow 
was gone, the man thought he would prove his box, so he tapped it. 
In an instant a giant stood before him and said, “ What are my lord’s 
commands?” ‘If J am your lord,” replied the man, “ { command 


* Variants of these stories are to be found in almost all European countries, 
but it is thought best to print the translations without comment for the present. 
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that by to-morrow morning early there shall be standing two miles 
from here a gentleman’s country seat, with everything necessary 
belonging to it, inside the house and outside the house, servants and 
cattle, and silver and gold, and lots of jewels and grand things, so 
that there shall not be a finer place in all the kingdom.” Then the 
giant vanished and the man went home and went to bed. Early next 
morning he tapped the box again, and the giant stood before him and 
asked, “ What are my lord’s commands?” ‘I command that in two 
hours’ time a carriage, with four horses, coachman and footmen, shall 
be here to take us to our estate.” Then he went and told his wife to 
dress herself and the children in their best clothes, for that in two 
hours they were all going away, as he had sold the place. “Oh, 
dear, dear!” cried the wife, “what will become of us and our poor 
little ones? When the carriage arrived she supposed he had sold 
their little place for that ; she was very distressed, but she got into 
the carriage with the children, and then she sat crying silently all the 
way. ‘They drove very fast, and soon arrived at a charming country- 
house and drew up before the steps, and men-servants and maid- 
servants came out to meet them as if they had been in their service 
for years and years. | 

Now they had lived in their country-house in wealth and splendour 
for three years. ‘They had nurses and nursemaids for the children, 
who were grown strong and well, and were always nicely dressed ; 
they were pretty, merry, and well-behaved, their mother’s joy and 
pride. But their son Hans was an odd, shy boy; when he was indoors 
he was always crying; he liked nothing so well as to go wandering 
alone about the stables and the stackyard, or in the farmyard among 
the hens and chickens. He didn’t seem quite right in his head, so 
the people called him “ Sillv Hans.” On the day when the little 
girls reached the age of three years, and their father knew that some 
one would come to fetch them away, he and his wife, who knew 
nothing about the matter, drove out to pay some visits ; but before 
they left home he told the maids to lock all the doors, and not to let 
the children stir out for the day. Soon after a carriage came driving 
into the courtyard. It shone like the sun, and everybody rushed to 
the doors and windows to look at it. The three little girls ran to a 
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door round which the maid servants were assembled; it was star.ding 
a-jar, and, pushing their way through the group, they ran down to 
the carriage; in an instant they were snatched up and thrust inside, 
the carriage drove away out of the courtyard into the wood, and no 
one could tell what became of it after that. In the evening the man 
and his wife returned home, and found the maids shrieking and 
crying because the children were gone. Their mother wept too, and 
was quite inconsolable, but their father said the children would come 
back, and that no one had taken them who would do them any harm. 
Things went on thus for years; the mother went about mourning and 
lamenting, always expecting her little children, or at least to get news 
of them, but they never came, and no tidings of them came either, so 
the poor mother, in the midst of all this outward splendour, pined 
away with grief and sorrow, till at last she died. Soon after her 
husband died too; his riches gave him no happiness, for he had a 
guilty conscience. 

So “silly Hans ” became the inheritor of all this grandeur. He 
was as odd in his ways now as he had always been. He went about 
as he had always been accustomed to do, and took no heed of anything. 
But there were other people who did ; there were dishonest stewards, 
and dishonest servants, and Hans was deceived and robbed, each time 
worse than the last, but he didn’t concern himself in the least about 
one single thing, until one day, just two years after he had inherited 
the estate, the king’s bailiff came and seized the whole, and Hans was 
told he might take himself off as soon as he pleased, for that he 
owned nothing but what he stood in. Hans was perfectly content. 
He went and looked over the house, out of one room into another, 
and found there were many rooms he had never been into before. So 
he came to one where there hung an old sheepskin cloak, and an old 
cudgel, and he thought to himself, “That will just suit me, that sheep- 
skin—it will keep out the cold and the heat,” so he put it on, and 
took the cudgel in his hand, and he went away and left his beautiful 
house. But he troubled himself very little about that, for he had 
never had any pleasure in it. He walked on till he came to a wood, 
where he lay down to sleep, for that was what he liked doing better than 
almost anything else. When he awoke, he felt there was quite a 
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bruised, tender place on the side he had lain upon, and that some- 
thing was pressing it. So he felt in his pocket and found a little 
box. He turned it over and over, but could find no opening, so he 
tapped it, and in a moment there stood before him a giant, who said, 
“« What are my lord’s commands?” “Am I your lord?” said Hans. 
“Yes, you are, your father was, and now you have the box, you are 
my lord.” “Well,” said Hans, “ if I am to command anything, I 
should like to have a fiddle, and to be able to play it so merrily that 
every one who hears it must dance.” In amoment he had a fiddle, 
and he played and played, and he thought how pretty it was; he had 
never been so happy in all his days before. So Hans shouldered his 
fiddle and wandered away out into the wide world. And wherever he 
stopped and played, folks danced and were merry, and Hans never 
wanted for anything; he had food and lodging given him everywhere 
he went, such a musician was always welcome. He wandered on and 
on, from one country to another, and one day he came to a king’s 
castle. The king’s daughter was in the garden, playing ball with her 
maids of honour. Hans stood outside the gate, and gazed and gazed, 
as if he could never tire of gazing. He looked at nothing, and saw 
nothing, but the king’s daughter—she was beyond everything beautiful, 
and he thought to himself, “ He would be a happy man who might 
see her every day.”” So he went into the castle-yard, and asked if he 
could take service there. ‘ Yes,” they told him, “he might be 
shepherd,” and he became shepherd. Every day he drove his sheep 
through the woods or meadows, and he played to them on his fiddle, 
and they danced and sang to it as well as they had learnt how to. 
That was very amusing to see and to hear, and in the evening when 
Hans drove his flock home he made his sheep dance in front of the 
castle garden, where the princess was playing with her maids of 
honour. Then they couldn’t help dancing too, and they laughed, and 
were merry until Hans stopped playing, and drove his flock into the 
sheep-pen. It amused the princess immensely to hear Hans play, but 
most of all to see the sheep dance to the music, and she came one day 
out into the meadows to Hans, and begged him to make the sheep 
dance for her to see. He said he would not do that unless she pro- 
mised to be his wife. She laughed and thought to herself that she 
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might promise the poor simpleton anything he liked, for of course it 
wouldn’t mean anything. So she said “ Yes,’’ and Hans played, and 
the sheep danced, and the princess nearly killed herself with laughing 
to see them. Next day she came again for Hans to play for her and 
the sheep. But Hans said he would not do it unless she gave him a 
written promise to become his wife. She thought it could not mean 
anything, so she gave the written promise, and signed her name to it. 
Next day Hans went to the king and told him that his daughter had 
promised to be his wife, so he must now beg the king to make ready 
for the marriage. The king laughed, for it seemed to him merely an 
amusing idea on the part of this poor crazy shepherd. But Hans 
produced the paper, and showed the king that he had his daughter’s 
written word for it. The king at once sent for the princess, and 
asked what was this paper she had written and signed. ‘“ Ah,” she 
said, “ that was only a joke, it did not mean anything.” But the king 
said it meant just so much that she must stand to what she had pro- 
mised. He should never get justice done in the land if people were 
allowed to go from their written word. If his daughter’s signature 
was of no value, his people would no longer think it necessary to 
obey his written laws and rescripts. She must marry the shepherd. 
So the wedding took place, and very soon after the honeymoon was 
over the king said Hans must now take his bride to his own home. 
He didn’t believe Hans had any home to take her to. So Hans went 
outside the castle and tapped his box. In a moment the giant stood 
before him and asked, ‘“ What are my lord’s commands?” “I com- 
mand you to build me a castle two miles from here, so large and so 
splendid that the king’s cannot be compared to it. And send me here 
immediately a gold chariot with six horses, and a coachman and foot- 
men. Everything must be so magnificent that the king has nothing 
like it.” As he spoke, the carriage stood at the door, and Hans went 
in and told his wife that the carriage was come for them. Everyone 
hurried out after them, for they were curious to see what sort of a car- 
riage the shepherd could show. The king’s head nearly dropped off 
with surprise when he saw the chariot. But Hans took no notice ; he 
merely said that their castle was two miles off, and he begged the king 
to come and see them soon. So the gold chariot rolled out of the 
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courtyard, and the coachman drove to the new castle as if he had been 
used to do it for years ; and there were both men-servants and maid- 
servants who came out to receive them, and the castle was in every 
respect much more grandly fitted up than anything the princess was 
accustomed to. For all that, however, she was very discontented, as 
she couldn’t bear Hans, and had been married to him against her will. 
He did everything he could to please her, but she kept to herself a good 
deal, and gave him very short answers when he spoke to her. He 
would have played to her, but she begged him to leave her alone. It 
was not a very pleasant life for Hans ; it was very little use having the 
prettiest wife in the world if she couldn’t bear him, and wouldn’t have 
anything to say to him. He never cared to look at his fiddle now. So 
he took a gun, put on his old sheepskin, and went out shooting. He 
always took care to have his box in his pocket. When Hans came 
home from shooting he saw nothing of the princess. She had estab- 
lished herself in one wing of the castle and let Hans live by himself in 
the other. Hans was miserable, and the princess felt very dull. So 
there came a young cavalier to the castle who found favour in her eyes, 
and they were always together early and late. He was greatly puzzled 
by all that he saw. Riches and splendour reigned throughout the 
castle; there was no stint in anything, and yet there was no visible 
source of income. He talked it over with the princess, but neither 
could she account for this state of things. So the young cavalier 
advised the princess to worm it of Hans where he got all his money 
from, and she agreed to do so. One evening when Hans came home 
after a day’s shooting, and was about to retire to his own room as 
usual, word was brought to him that the princess wished to see him. 
And when he came to her apartments he saw that a grand supper had 
been prepared, and the princess received him more kindly than she had 
ever done before. She said that it was a sin for her to keep sulking 
all to herself and to be so discontented with the marriage that had so 
unexpectedly been procured for her. Hans had really given her as 
good a position as she could desire, and had shown himself so faithful 
and loving that she could not help being fond of him. Hans drank it 
all in like new milk; he believed everything she told him, and felt hap- 
pier than he had ever been in all his life. Next evening when Hans 
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came home from shooting the princess was in the castle-yard waiting 
to receive him, and the third evening she came out ever so far on the 
road to meet him. She was so afraid, she said, lest some wild beast 
should have hurt him. And now she was so kind and loving to him 
that there seemed no bounds to her tenderness. ‘‘ Now we are as 
happy as can be,” said she, ‘‘and I can never thank you enough for all 
you have done for me, but there is one thing I cannot understand, will 
you explain it to me?” Hans was so happy that he was ready to pro- 
mise her anything. ‘Then how comes it,” she asked, “ that we have 
everything in abundance, that we want for nothing, we spend a great 
deal of money, and yet we have no income ; how do you manage it ?” 
Then Hans showed her the box, and explained to her all about it. 
* But, dear Hans,” said the princess, “you must not carry the box 
about with you everywhere ; you might lose it, or it might be stolen, 
and there would be an end to our riches. But let me keep it in my 
bedroom where I can take care of it.” So next morning Hans left the 
box at home in the bedroom when he went off for his usual day’s 
shooting. 

The princess took leave of him very affectionately, and wanted to 
know what time he would be coming home, as she wished to go and 
meet him, When Hans was gone the princess sent immediately for 
the young cavalier, showed him the box, and told him all she had 
learned about it. They soon decided what to do. The cavalier took 
the box and tapped it, and out sprang the giant, saying, “ What are 
my new lord’s commands to-day?” “I command you to take this 
castle just as it stands, and hang it suspended by four golden chains 
in mid-air over the Red Sea.” No sooner said than done. And 
of all the splendour and grandeur not a trace was left. Towards 
evening Hans started homewards; he was longing to see his dear, 
kind wife, who was coming to meet him, and he kept looking and 
looking for her as he walked along, but nu one came. He walked on 
and on; now he must be just home, and he looked about for the castle, 
but there was no castle; and then he knew that he had been betrayed 
by the one whom he had trusted most of all. So he went walking on 
and on without aim or object, so far, far away, that no one knows 
where he got to. One day, towards evening, he came to a pond in 
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the midst of a thick wood, where a young woman was washing linen. 
‘‘Good evening,” said Hans. ‘Good evening and welcome hither, 


’ 


my poor brother,” answered the young woman. He did not know her, 
but she knew him ; she was one of his three little sisters who had 
been carried away when they were three years old. When this had 
been explained to him, he asked her if she could give him anything 
to eat, as he was nearly dead with hunger ; and she said “ Yes,” and 
she led him to her home, which was a cave in the depths of this thick 
wood. So she gave him some food, and then she: said, ‘“‘ Now, you 
must go away again, Hans, before my husband comes home. Jor my 
husband is a bear, and if he sees you he will tear you to pieces. He 
isn’t a bear like other bears, for he is a king’s son, who has been 
enchanted ; but once he gets into his bear’s skin, he spares no living 
thing but me.” “ Well,” replied Hans, ‘‘ I must stop here to-night, 
Iam too tired to go a step further.” So she was obliged to let him 
stop, and she hid him as well as she could at the very furthest end of 
the cave. Then the bear came home. “ Ho, ho,” said he, “I smell 
the blood of a Christian man.” ‘“ That can’t be,” said his wife, ‘‘ we 
are a hundred miles away from any man ;” and she kept him quiet 
till the time came for him to change from a bear to a man, but that 
was only for six hours every night. So she told him about her brother 
who had arrived, and she fetched Hans out of his hiding-place ; and 
Hans told him all about himself and his affairs, and the bear-prince 
and he struck up a friendship, and the bear-prince said, ‘‘ To-morrow 
I will take you to your other sister.” Next morning the bear-prince 
said to Hans, “ Get up on my back ;” so he ran with him through the 
wood till they came to a high mountain, and then he showed him a 
path which he was to follow. And before they parted the bear said, 
‘Pull a hair out of my neck, and take great care of it, for that shall 
free both thee and me.”’ So Hans climbed to the top of the moun- 
tain, and he found his other sister, and she, too, recognised him at 
once. She was married to an eagle, who was also a prince that had 
been enchanted, and he was brother to the bear-prince. And Hans’s 
sister was obliged to hide him until the eagle had changed to a man 
again, and then they became friends, and next day the eagle took 
Hans upon his back, and flew away with him to an island, where the 
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third sister lived. She was married to the third brother, who was also 
a prince, and he had been changed into a monster-fish. Before the 
eagle left Hans he said to him, * Pull a feather out of my neck, for 
that shall free both thee and me.” So Hans came to his third sister, 
and stopped the night there, and told them all about his affairs. Then 
his brother-in-law said, “ To-morrow morning early you must get upon 
my back, and I will swim with you across the sea. Once there, you 
must pull a scale out of my neck, for that shall free both thee and me. 
And then you must call brother Bear; he will carry you across the 
country to the border of the Red Sea. And then you must call to 
brother Eagle, and he will fly with you through the air to your castle.” 
So said, so done; the eagle flew with Hans across the Red Sea as 
day was dawning, and they came to the castle that hung suspended in 
the air by four gold chains, and the eagle sailed round and round the 
castle, so that Hans could see in everywhere. The princess’s bed- 
room window was open, and there, upon the table, lay the box Hans 
knew so well. And there were the princess and the cavalier, both 
sound asleep. So Hans told the eagle to put him down inside the 
window ; and then he took the box, and tapped it, and there stood the 
giant, saying, ‘ What are my rightful lord’s commands to-day?” “I 
command you to take both those people and throw them so high up 
into the air that they only come down again in little bits and pieces. 
And then take the castle and put it down where it stood before.” When 
that was done, Hans went to bed, and he slept for seven nights and 
seven days, but he had his box with him all the time, and never let it 
go out of his hand. When Hans had had a good sleep, and recovered 
from all his fatigues, he resumed his old way of life. He lived in his 
castle, but only passed his nights there, as all day long he was out in 
the woods with his gun. And so went by week after week, and year 
after year. 

And now three years had passed away since Hans had found his 
three sisters, and his three brothers-in-law, who had helped him to 
get back his box and his castle; but all this time he had never once 
thought of them; it was just as if he had slept all his memory away. 
One day, when he was out in the wood, he wanted something to load 
his gun with, and he felt in all the pockets of his sheepskin mantle, 
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which he always wore, and which seemed as if it would never wear 
out, and then he came upon a little pocket, which he never used, and - 
from it he drew a bear's hair, an eagle’s feather, and a fish’s scale. So 
then it all flashed back upon him, and he remembered everything, and 
seizing hold of the box he tapped it. The giant at once appeared, 
and asked, ‘‘ What are my lord’s commands?” and Hans answered, 
“ Transport me at once to the fount of the water of life, which is in 
the deepest valley under the highest mountain.” And in an instant 
there he was! He had never been there before; it was like being at 
the bottom of a very deep well, and it was quite dark, except for a 
little speck of blue sky which he saw high, high up over his head, 
and a little stream trickled down inside the mountain from outside. 
And at the door of a cave in the mountain there sat a lonely, white- 
haired old woman, and a little white cat lay curled up in her lap. 
“* Has all time come to an end,” said the old woman, “or is the hour 
come when I and my children are to be freed from our hard bondage?” 
Then Hans took the bear’s hair, the eagle’s feather, and the fish’s scale, 
that he had carried about with him so long, and laid them in the old 
woman’s lap. At the same moment the mountain burst open from 
the top to the bottom, and there stood a royal castle, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens, full of the loveliest flowers and ripe fruits. The 
little stream of the water of life went winding in and out through the 
gardens. And the old woman rose up, and it was easy to see that she 
was areal queen. But, in the place of the little white cat, there stood 
by her side the most beautiful maiden all in white. “ Come with me,” 
said the queen, and she went towards the castle, and Hans and the 
young princess followed. And as they came to the open square in 
front of the castle three gold chariots came rolling towards them, and 
in each of the chariots sat a royal pair, and each pair had three little 
children sitting on the front seat, facing them. ‘They were the three 
princes who had been changed to a bear, an eagle, and a fish, and 
their three wives were Hans’ three sisters, who had been carried away 
when they were three years old. And they all had their children with 
them, and they came and kissed the old queen and the white princess, 
who was sister to the three princes, and who was only a little girl 
when they were enchanted. Hans knew all this now, for he had 
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learned all about it when he stayed with the bear, and the eagle, and 
the fish. And he knew, too, that these princes, and their mother and 
their sister, had all been imprisoned and enchanted by the same dwarf 
that had given his father the box in exchange for his three little 
sisters, and who had afterwards fetched them away to keep them for 
himself. But the three princes had found the three sisters and fallen 
in love with them, and ran away with them and married them. The 
wicked dwarf had followed them, and put them all under a spell, both 
them and their mother and their little sister, and the spell could not 
be broken till their mother had got a hair of the bear, a feather of the 
eagle, and a scale of the fish, and she was down in the deepest valley, 
under the highest mountain, where the stream of the water of life was, 
of which she drank daily to keep herself alive. Now the spell was 
broken, and all the family rejoiced together. Then Hans was married 
to the white princess, and nobody was happier than the newly-married 
pair. When the wedding was over, and each of the three couples who had 
been enchanted had returned home to their own castles (all the castles 
were near the one where the widowed queen lived, and Hans had had 
his castle brought into the same neighbourhood), then Hans tapped 
his box once more, The giant sprang out, saying, ‘‘ What are my 
lord’s commands?” ‘ I command you to tell me what I can do for 
you, as you have done enough for me.” ‘It shall be as my lord com- 
mands, You can give me the rest and quiet that I have been longing 
for for thousands of years. Throw the box into the fire.” Hans did 
so, and there came a crash like the loudest thunder-clap, and out of 
the box came a blue smoke that rose higher and higher, and at last 
took the form of a giant, exactly like the one who had served Hans, 
only much, much bigger, for it reached from earth to sky. And then 
it shrivelled away and was driven by the wind up and up till it could 
not be distinguished from the blue sky itself. But Hans and his young 
wife, his sisters and his brothers-in-law, their old mother, and all her 
grandchildren, they are living in the happy land beside the stream of 
the water of life. 
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Once upon a time there were two poor people who lived in the 
country, and had a houseful of children. Then one day they had 
another little baby, a boy, and they wanted to have him christened, 
but they could get no one to stand godfather; everybody they asked 
made some excuse, for everybody was afraid that, as the parents were 
so poor, the boy might become a burden upon the godfather. So the 
day came for the child to be taken to church, but as yet no godfather 
had been found for him. Now it happened that on that very day an 
old beggar-man came to the door and begged for a trifle in the name 
of God, and they willingly gave him what they had to give. Then 
he, seeing there was something amiss, begged them to tell him their 
trouble, so they told him all about it, and then he offered to stand 
godfather to the child. ‘ You shall have no cause to regret it,” said 
he. In their distress they knew not what else to do, so they accepted 
his offer, and then they took the child to church, and the old beggar 
stood godfather. But they had forgotten to tell him what the child 
was to be called, so, when the clergyman asked the name, the godfather 
answered, “ Mons Tro!* I don’t know,” but the clergyman only 
caught the words ‘‘ Mons Tro,” so he christened the boy by that name, 
and wrote it down afterwards in the parish register Mogens Tro. 
The parents were delighted with the name, and declared they could 
never have found a better. “ For,” said they, ““now he has got both 
a surname and a christian name.” Then they took the old beggar 
home with them and regaled him with the best of all they had. 
Before bidding them good-bye, he took a rusty little key out of his 
pocket and gave it to the father, saying, “Take great care of this key 
till the boy is fourteen years old, and then give it to him. It is my 
christening present.”” Then he thanked them once more, and bade 
them farewell, and they never saw him again. The boy grew and 


thrived in all respects. He became tall and strong, and was honest - 


and truthful too, so he caused his parents no anxiety, and did no dis- 


* “Mons tro,” an expression similar to ‘“i’faith.” “Mons” is also an 
abbreviation of the proper name ‘‘ Mogens.” 
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honour to his name. The key was not taken much care of though, for 
they gave it to the child to play with, and he threw it away and lost it. 
Many years after that, when he was grown big enough to help his 
father at his work, he was turning over a manure-heap, and there he 
found a rusty key. He showed it to his mother, and she recognised 
it at once, so she told him it was the key that had been given to him 
as a christening present, and then she repeated what the old man had 
said to them about it. The boy put the key in his waistcoat-pocket, 
and from that day he looked upon it as his own property. His four- 
teenth birthday was a day of wonders. When he and his father and 
mother got up in the morning they saw, standing right in front of their 
door, a pretty little house that had never stood there before, and the 
like of which they had never seen anywhere. Jt was built of wood, 
and carved in the most artistic manner from top to bottom. It was 
indeed a splendid house compared with the one they lived in. But it 
had no windows, and the only opening was a high door right up in 
the gable, and that was locked. The man and his wife both stood 
and stared, they could not make it out at all, and they could not con- 
ceive where the house came from, or how it got there. But Mons 
Tro said directly, ‘‘ This is my christening gift.” So he pulled the 
rusty old key out of his pocket and tried it in the lock. Yes, it 
fitted, and he opened the door and walked in, and there stood the 
prettiest little gray horse, all ready saddled, and on the wall hung a 
whole suit of beautiful new clothes. Mons Tro put them on, and 
found they fitted him like a skin. . Then he mounted the horse, and 
there were the stirrups too, they were exactly the right length for 
him, so he bade his father and mother farewell, and told them he was 
going out into the world to seek his fortune. So off he started at a 
gallop, and that horse could gallop, it was like flying through the air, 
they went so fast. After he had ridden some distance the horse said, 
‘“ Tf you get hungry, feel in my right ear; if you get thirsty, feel in 
my left ear.” “ Well, I never!” said Tro, “can you talk, my good 
horse? That 7s grand.” And it was also a grand thing to have food 
and refreshment always at hand. Well, on they went again, at a 
tremendous pace, over hill and over dale, and they soon came to a 
wood where it was beautifully cool. The horse now only went at a 
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walking pace, snorting and blowing after his hard gallop. ‘Tro spied 
something glittering lying on the road, and found that it was a_ 
feather which shone like pure gold. “I must have that,” said 
he, and was about to dismount and pick it up. ‘“ Nay,” said the 
horse, “let it alone, or you will repent it.” So he let it alone, 
and rode on. Then he saw another feather lying in the road that 
shone brighter than the first, and he wanted to pick it up, but the 
horse said, “ Let it alone, or you will repent it.” When they had 
gone a little further there lay another feather, prettier even than 
the others. Tro could not bear to leave it there, ‘so, although the 
horse said, ‘‘ If you follow my advice you will let it alone; if you do 
not you will repent it,” he jumped down and picked up the feather, 
and after that he could not resist picking up a second, and then a 
third, of the same kind that lay in the road further on. They were 
wonderful feathers; each one glittered like pure gold; but when you 
held them all three together and looked at them then you saw a 
picture—the picture of a most beautiful maiden. Tro could scarcely 
take his eyes off it. At last he hid the feathers carefully in his 
pocket, and rode on again at a flying pace till they came to the king’s 
castle. ‘ You must stop here,” said the horse, ‘‘ and enter the king’s 
service.” So Tro got off his horse, and went to the Master of the 
Horse and asked if he could not give him a place about the stables; 
he did not want any wages, only food for himself and his little gray 
horse. And so he took service there as stable-boy. There was a 
great deal for him to see and to learn, and he took good care of the 
king’s horses, but he did not forget to look after his own little horse, 
and so things went on very well for awhile. Tro had his own room 
down by the stables, and in the evening, when he had finished his 
work, he used to go to his room, hang something up before the 
window, and then take out his three gold feathers. They shone like 
the sun, so that it was as light as day in the room, and from the 
midst of the feathers shone forth the picture of the beautiful maiden 
that Tro was never tired of looking at. There he sat, evening after 
evening, trying to copy the picture. It never seemed to him well 
enough done, so he began it over and over again, and each time it 
kept getting better and better. 
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Now, it was against the rules to burn a light in the stables, but, 
although Tro covered up the window every evening most carefully, 
somebody found out that there was a light in the room and told the 
Master of the Horse, who at once went down to see about it. Yes, 
sure enough, there was a light in the stable-boy’s room. But, as the 
Master of the Horse entered, Tro managed to hide away the feathers, 
and there was no longer any light to be seen; he had, however, no 
time to hide his drawing, so the man at once pounced upon it, and 
took it from him. The next morning he went to the king and com- 
plained of Tro. He had had a light in his room against the rules, 
the Master of the Horse said, and, although they had been unable to 
discover the light, yet he had found Tro sitting there drawing 
pictures—“ like this one,” added he, showing it to the king. The 
king wished to know the rights of the story, so Tro was summoned 
before him. ‘* What picture is this?” asked the king. Well, it was 
one he had drawn himself. ‘Have you any more of them ?” asked 
the king. Yes, he had. So he was obliged to go and fetch them. 
There were thirty-six of them all alike, only the last was the best 
done. ‘‘ What did you copy it from?” asked the king, “and how 
can you draw in the dark? Jor you say you have never burned a 
light in the stables.” Then Tro was forced to confess everything, and 
even to produce the three feathers for the king to see. The king 
stood for along time gazing steadfastly at the feathers, and at the 
picture they contained. Then he asked whose likeness it was, and 
Tro said he did not know. “ Ah! you know more than you care to 
tell, and, as you won’t say, I will. That is the likeness of the most 
beautiful princess in all the world. 1 was to have married her when I 
was young, and now I am quite an old fellow. She belonged to me 
by right, for I killed her father, and took possession of his kingdom. 
But she managed to get away, and nobody has ever been able to 
find her. All whom I have sent to seek her have returned empty- 
handed. And I have never consented to marry any one else, for I 
wasn’t going to throw myself away, and she was, as I have said, the 
loveliest princess in all the world, and so she undoubtedly st7/d is. 
As you have her picture, of course you know where she is, and you 
shall bring her here to me or your life shall pay the forfeit.” It was 
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of no use for Tro to declare that he did not know where she was, and 
that he had found the feathers in the road. The king persisted : 


either he should promise to fetch the princess, or he should be hanged’ 


straight away. ‘Well, I will try,” said Tro. That will give me a 
llttle respite, at any rate, thought he. He went down to the stables, 
and lamented and bemoaned himself to his little gray horse. He was 
to go and fetch a princess, when he did not in the least know where 
she was! ‘Jt serves you right,” said the horse, “that is for the 
first feather you picked up. I told you then you would repent it. 
But, all the same, I will help you this once, though, for that matter, 
you will have to die some day.” i 

So the horse told him all about the princess, whose likeness he had. 
It was quite true that she was still alive, and that she was still the 
loveliest princess in all the world, but she lived in a castle at the 
world’s end. She had been changed into a bird with gleaming, 
golden feathers, and Tro had picked up some of those feathers. Now 
if he was to go and find her, and fetch her here, he must first go to 
the king and demand a man-of-war fully equipped, for there was a 


wide sea to cross. And the ship was to be built entirely of mahogany,. 


with copper bolts and copper sheathing, or she would never hold out 
for the long voyage. Then Tro went to the king and demanded the 
ship, and the king promised that he should have it. The king did not 
possess such a ship, so he had to have it built, and that took some 
time. As soon as the ship was ready Tro went and told his little gray 
horse, and the little gray horse said, ‘“ Go to the king again and 
demand a hundred barrels of beef, a hundred barrels of loaves made of 
wheaten flour, and a hundred barrels of worms. And you must also 
have a hundred waggons, each to carry two barrels, and two hundred 
ropes for the sailors who are to draw the hundred waggons, for part 
of your journey will be on land after you have sailed to the country 
that leads to the world’s end.” Then Tro went to the king, who granted 
all his demands, and everything was brought on board the man-of- 
war. So then he went again to his little gray horse and told him that 
was done. ‘ Well, now give me a ton of hay, and take off my halter, 
and then do you go on board.” And Tro did ag he was told, and just 
as the ship sailed out of harbour a white poodle sprang on board and 
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lay down at Tro’s feet. And then he knew he should have his friend 
and helper with him on his travels. The ship sped swiftly o’er the 
wayes, and as the wind was always in their favour they soon came out 
into mid ocean. Then, by the poodle’s advice, Tro emptied the hundred 
barrels of worms into the water, as a present to all the fishes in the 
sea. And then the empty barrels were thrown overboard for the 
whales to play with. All the fishes assembled and feasted on the 
worms, and all the whales danced round the ship, and played ball with 
the barrels. And so they sailed on and on till they came to the 
world’s end. ‘There they landed, and they filled the hundred waggons 
with the hundred barrels of beef and the hundred barrels of wheaten 
loaves, and the two hundred sailors (the ships’ crew) seized hold of 
the ropes that were made fast to the waggons, and so they journeyed 
on inland. First they came to an immense pack of wolves and bears, 
who were howling and growling and fighting and biting each other to 
pieces from sheer starvation. Tro gave them the hundred barrels of 
beef, and so they were very pleased to let him pass on, Next they 
came to a crowd of giants, who were fighting and battling over one 
loaf of bread, which they all wanted to have because they were so 
hungry. Tro gave them the hundred barrels of wheaten loaves, so 
they were very glad, and made room for him to pass with his dog and 
his ship’s crew, and the giants all cried, ‘Thank you; here have we 
been fighting for a hundred years, without getting one mouthful, and 
now, if ever you want us to help you, we will; of that you may be 
sure.’ Then Tro sent all the sailors back to the ship, but he and his 
dog journeyed on till they came in sight of a castle that shone like the 
sun, ‘ Now we must wait,” said the dog, “ till the right time comes. 
No one can get into the castle except during three hours of the day, 
for there are so many poisonous serpents and adders round the castle, 
and they only sleep during the three hottest hours of the day, and only 
then can we get past them alive.” So when the right time was come, 
and all the serpents and adders were asleep, Tro slipped past them 
with the poodle, who told Tro what to do. All the gates and doors 
stood open, and Tro went into the castle, and out of one room into 
another, until he came to a room where a golden bird sat asleep upon 
a perch. It had feathers just like those Tro had found. Then Tro 
Q2 
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crept softly up and pulled out the longest feather from the bird’s neck. 
So the bird awoke out of its sleep, and at the same moment it was 
changed into a most beautiful princess, exactly like the one in the — 
picture that Tro knew so well. ‘ How did you manage to get past 
my dogs?” said she. “I gave them as much meat as they could 
eat.” “ How did you manage to get past my giants?” said she. “I 
gave them as much bread as they wanted.” ‘* How did you manage 
to get past my serpents and adders?” said she. ‘I waited till the 
right time,’ answered Tro. ‘ What is your errand ?” she then asked. 
“Tam come to fetch you home to a king who lives a long way off, 
and wishes to make you his queen, so you must come with me,” said 
Tro. ‘ Yes, to-morrow,” said she, “ but now you must first sit down 
to table with me, and have something to eat.” So they came to a 
room where there was a table set out with all kinds of dishes, and they 
took their places at it. But Tro would only eat of the dish at the top 
of the table, and would not touch anything else at all. His dog had 
told him that beforehand, and he was very careful not to disobey him 
in anything. Then the princess took Tro all over the castle, and 
showed him all its treasures, but there was no living thing to be seen 
in it, except the princess, who had been a bird. Then she showed him 
a splendid bedroom, with a great many ready-made beds in it, and told 
him he might sleep in one of them till the next morning, if he liked. 
But Tro said, ‘“ No; he and his dog would sleep under the castle gate- 
way,” and so they did. Next day Tro went to the princess, and asked 
if she would go with him. ‘No,” said she; “ first you must find me, 
and pick me out of the skeins of silk lying there,” and with that she 
vanished, and in her place lay a large packet of silks of every colour. 
Tro knew what to do, for the dog had told him. He looked for one 
skein of silk that was a shade darker than any of the others, and when 
he had found it he drew it from the packet, took out his knife, and 
pretended he was going to cut it in half. In a moment the princess 
stood again at his side, and begged him to stop. And that was because 
her life was in that skein of silk. After that Tro sat down again to 
dinner with her, but this time he would only eat of the dish at the 
bottom of the table, and he left all the other dishes untouched. Then 
she told him again he might sleep in one of the ready-made beds, but 
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Tro slept under the castle gateway with his dog. On the third day 
the princess refused to go with him till he should have found her in 
a truss of straw. She was hidden in one straw that was a shade 
lighter than the others. Tro found it, and again pretended he was 
going to cut it in half, when the princcss stood once more beside him, 
and begged him to stop, for now she would go with him. First she 
went all over the castle, locked all the doors and took the keys with 
her, and last of all she locked the castle gate, and took that key with 
her. That was a heavy bunch of keys she had to carry. Then she 
left the castle with Tro. And all the way down to the sea-shore the 
princess walked, carrying the keys with her. Then they went on 
board, and the sails were spread, and the wind was in their favour all 
the way home, as it had been all the way out. When they were in 
mid ocean, the princess seized her opportunity and threw the keys 
overboard into the sea. But the poodle saw her do it, and told Tro, 
who called all the fishes and begged them to look for the keys. And 
the fishes remembered the feast he had given them, and they all set 
about seeking for them, little and big. But for a long time no keys 
were to be found, for the sea is wide and deep, and there are hills and 
dales, and caves and caverns down in its depths. And the poor fishes 
hurt their scales so much, hunting about for the keys, that they cried 
till their eyes were red, and that is why they all have red eyes to this 
day. But at last an old lobster came with the bunch of keys she had 
found stuck between two stones, and stuck so fast that the lobster had 
broken one of its claws in getting it loose, and that is why the lobster 
now has one long and one short claw. So Tro took the keys and hid 
them away without the princess knowing anything about it. 

At last they reached the land where the old king lived, and the 
king was delighted with the princess, who looked as young and as 
lovely as ever, and he wanted to be married directly. But she said 
“ No”; that was not to be thought of until she could have her own 
castle, with all its treasures, placed side by side with the king’s palace. 
That was the condition, and until that was fulfilled there would be no 
wedding. The king sent directly for Tro, and told him that he had 
done very well so far; he had brought the princess back with him, 
but still that was not of the slightest use, as she had not her own 
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castle with her; why had he not brought it with him? He must 
promise to do that, or his life should pay the forfeit. This put Tro 
into a great state of mind, so he went down to the stables, where his 
little gray horse was once more established, and bitterly bewailed his 
fate. “ He might as well die at once,” he said, “ for it was impossible 
he should ever accomplish that, and, since the beautiful princess was 
to be married to the old king, he did not even want to live any 
longer.” “Ah! this is for the second feather you picked up,” said 
the horse; ‘did I not tell you you would repent it? Still, for this 
once I will help you, though you will have to die some day all the 
same. Go to the king and demand a new ship, just like the first, with 
just as large a crew, and just the same cargo.” Tro did so, and he 
had everything given to him as before, and, in short, everything hap- 
pened over again. The poodle went with him, the fishes had the 
hundred barrels of worms, and the whales had the empty barrels to 
play with. Tro got to the world’s end; the bears and the wolves had 
the hundred barrels of beef, and the giants had the hundred barrels of 
wheaten loaves. And when he came to the castle, that shone like the 
sun, all the giants came and lifted it up, and carried it down to the 
sea-shore, where all the whales had assembled themselves together, 
and they bore it on their broad backs over the wide ocean, and shot it 
up right inland, until it stood close to the king’s castle. Then it was 
announced to the princess that her castle was come, and so now the 
wedding could take place. But she said it was not of the slightest 
use having the castle there, as she had no keys—she had lost them on 
the journey. At first the king was of opinion that that was of no 
consequence—there were plenty of locksmiths in the land. But, 
although they called together all the locksmiths, there was not one of 
them who could make a key or a picklock that would open one of the 
doors. So the king called Tro, and again threatened him with death 
if he did not contrive to get the keys. This time Tro did not take it 
so much to heart; he had the bunch of keys, and he brought them 
straight away to the princess. So now there was nothing to stand in 
the way of the wedding. “ Yes, there was,” the princess said, for 
there were still two things she must have before the wedding could ° 
take place—a bottle of the water of life, and a bottle of the water of 
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death. She must have them first, and surely he who had done all 
the other things could do this; the king had only to command him to 
do it. So Tro was sent for again, and the king told him that all he 
had done hitherto was of no use at all, unless he could now procure 
him a bottle of the water of life and a bottle of the water of death. 
That he should and must manage to get, and very quickly too, or he 
should end his life upon the gallows. So Tro went down to the 
stables again, and told his little gray horse what the king had 
ordered him to do now. And he didn’t care to live any longer, 
he said, he only wanted to bid his little horse good-bye, and then 
they might come and hang him as soon as they pleased. “Ah!” 
said the horse, ‘‘ this is for the third feather you picked up in the 
road. I told you then you would repent it. But all the same I will 
try to get you out of this scrape, though, for that matter, you will 
have to die some day. Just go to the king and ask for two silver flasks ; 
one must be labelled ‘the water of life,’ and the other must be 
labelled ‘the water of death.’ Then you must saddle me, and ride 
away from here.” ‘Tro procured the two flasks, and he mounted his 
little gray horse and rode away. As he rode out of the castle-yard 
the princess was standing at the window, and, when she saw the little 
gray horse, she said, “ Ah! with such a helper as that you will surely 
be able to do it.” Tro went riding on, over hill and dale, just where 
the horse chose to take him, and at last they came to a strange land. 
Then they came to a thick wood, and the horse stopped and told Tro 
to get down, and go to a tree near by, where there was a raven’s nest. 
He was to wait till the old raven left the nest, and then he was to 
climb the tree, take one of the young birds, kill it, and put it back 
into the nest, and the flask which was labelled ‘the water of life” 
he was to put in the nest with it. Tro did exactly what the horse had 
told him, and then he waited close by, and kept an eye upon the raven’s 
nest. So the old raven came back and found the young one dead, and 
then he took the old flask and flew away. A little while after he came 
back with the flask, and sprinkled a few drops from it over the dead 
bird, and in a moment it was alive again. Then Tro ran and frightened 
the old raven off the nest, climbed up the tree and took the flask, 
which was half full, and came back to the horse, who told him that he 
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must now go and find and catch an adder. He must throw something 
over its head, so that it could not bite him, but he must not injure it 
in any way. Then he must climb up into the tree again, and tie the 
adder fast to the raven’s nest. Then he must put the flask labelled 
“the water of death ” into the nest. Tro did so, and then he saw 
the raven come back to the nest, take the flask, and fly away with it, 
and after some little time the raven came flying back again with the 
flask, and he sprinkled some of the water over the adder, and in a 
moment it was dead. Tro made haste to climb the tree, and found 
the flask was still nearly full. The princess had now got the two 
kinds of water that she had wished for, and so she made no further 
hindrance to the marriage, but merely said she must now find out if 
the water was of the right kind. The king considered this most 
reasonable, but neither he nor any one else had any wish to try it 
upon themselves. “Let him who brought it come, he ought to be 
responsible for it,” said the king. And so Tro was fetched up to the 
castle. And the princess sprinkled him with the water of death, and 
immediately he fell down, as cold and as stiff as a corpse. But then 
she sprinkled him with the water of life, and in an instant Tro rose 
up full of life, and he had become as handsome a man as you could see, 
much handsomer than he was before. Now, the old king thought it 
would be a fine thing to become so young and so handsome, so he 
begged the princess to do the same with him she had done with Tro. 
The princess was quite willing ; so the king was sprinkled first with 
the water of death and then with the water of life, and he became 
much handsomer and younger than he had been for a very long time. 
But he was not quite satisfied; he felt sure he should become hand- 
somer still if he went through the ceremony again. ‘ As you please,” 
said the princess, and she sprinkled the king with the water of death, 
and then she said there was no more of the water of life left, “so let 
what is dead be dead,” said the princess, and then she continued, 
‘“ Now, is not the man who has done all these things, which no other 
man could do, who brought me from the world’s end, and my castle 
too, and my keys from the bottom of the sea, and who fetched me the 
water of life and the water of death, is not such a man as that the 
best fitted to be king in the land?” And they all agreed with her 
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aud indeed nobody cared to contradict her, for there was still some 
water of death left in the flask. So they proclaimed Tro king of all 
the land, and the princess, the loveliest and the cleverest in all the 
world, became his bride, and they were both very happy. On the 
wedding-day Tro went alone into the stable to his little gray horse, 
for he had him to thank for everything. So the horse said to him, 
‘Now, as I helped you so well, you must do me a service. ‘Take 
a sword, and cut my head off, and lay it down close to my neck, and 
bless it three times.” ‘* No, my good horse,” said Tro, ‘“ that I can- 
not possibly do.” ‘You must and you shall,” said the horse, ‘it is 
for my good.’ So Tro was forced to obey, and he took his sword 
and cut off the horse’s head, and laid it down close to the neck, and he 
blessed it three times, and in an instant there stood before him a 
handsome young prince; he was the queen’s brother, who had, like 
herself, been enchanted. And so now they went into the castle, Tro 
and the prince, and there were rejoicings, the like of which were never 
seen before, and the wedding festivities lasted fourteen days and 
fifteen nights. And Tro, and the queen and her brother, are alive and 
happy to this day.* 
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One day the king was walking in the garden with his only daughter, 
and she was a maiden of fifteen. Presently the king scratched his head, 
and begged his daughter to look and see what it could be that was causing 
him such discomfort. And she found a louse in his hair. Neither of 
them had ever seen such a creature before, and they put it in a butter- 
dish to see how big it would grow. By the end of the year the insect had 
grown so that it filled the whole dish. Then they put it into a butter- 
firkin, and by the time the year was out it had grown as big as the 
firkin. Then the king had it put in a butter-cask, and in a year and 
a day it had grown so big that it split the staves of the cask. Then 
the king would not keep the huge creature any longer, but had it 
killed, and the skin he ordered to be nailed up on the barn-door. 


* Compare the story of “ Conn-edda ; or the Three Golden Apples of Lough 
Ern,” in Polk-Lore Record, vol. ii. pp. 180-198. [Ed.] 
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Nowthe king and queen had no children save this same daughter, and 
she was pretty and clever and good. There was no lack of suitors for 
her of her own rank, but to all of them she answered, “ No.” Then the 
king grew angry, and said that now she should have for husband any 
one who could say what animal’s skin it was that was nailed up to the 
barn-door. But there was not one of all the suitors who knew that. 
There came princes and dukes and knights from many lands, but none 
could guess the riddle. Then one day a wolf came running by, and 
he stopped before the skin and smelt it. The king was close by, and 
it seemed to him that the wolf looked so knowing that he spoke to 
him and said, “ Perhaps you know what kind of an animal that is?” 
‘“¢ Of course a king holds to his word!” returned the wolf. “ What I 
have promised that I hold to, for good or for bad,” replied the king. 
“ T do the same,” said the wolf, “ and since thatis the skin of a louse 
your daughter belongs to me. This day week I shall come and fetch 
her, and if I don’t get her quietly I will destroy you and your whole 
kingdom.” There was one who was not pleased with this arrange- 
ment and that was the king, and the queen was not one atom better 
pleased when she heard that her only daughter was to be given to a 
wolf. But the daughter comforted them the best she could. ‘‘ Now 
this is my fate,’’ said she, “ the king must keep his word, or else the 
wolf will keep his.” A week later the wolf came to fetch her. The 
king wanted to have the carriage brought round that his daughter 
might drive wherever they were going, but the wolf said that was not 
necessary; if she got tired he would give her a ride. So she said 
farewell to her parents, and went away with the wolf. When they 
had gone a little way he said to her, “ Get up on my back,” and so 
she did, and then he ran with her far, far, into the woods, she knew 
not where, and then he ran with her into a large and splendid castle. 
There he set her down, saying, “ This is our home; everything here 
is mine, and all mineis thine. But you must promise me one thing; 
that you will never have a light here in the castle, for if you doa 
terrible misfortune will happen.” Then he showed her over everything, 
inside and outside, and very pretty and home-like everything was. 
The supper table was spread with meat and wine, the bed was made, 
and it had the softest of pillows and the whitest of linen. But she 
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saw no one in all the castle save the wolf and herself. And so she 
lived for a whole year thus. Every morning the wolf ran out into the 
wood and came home again every night. She only saw him as a 
wolf, but she knew that every night he became changed into a man, 
and she felt sure that it was an enchanted prince whom she had mar- 
ried. Before the year was out she gave birth to a little son. She 
would very much have liked to have had a look at him, but the wolf 
took him and ran away with him directly he was born. Then when 
she had been away from home two years the wolf asked her one 
morning if she did not think she should like to go and see her parents, 
She might do so if she wished; he would take her there, and she 
might stop three days, and then he would come and fetch her again. 
But she must not bring anything with her from her old home. She 
was very pleased with this offer, and accepted it with thanks, So he 
told her to get up on his back, and then he ran with her straight to 
her father’s castle. There were great rejoicings over her, for they 
had supposed her dead and lost for ever. 

Then she told them all about it. How she had a beautiful castle 
to live in, full of all sorts of nice things; how good and kind her 
wolf-husband was to her, and that he was only a wolf in the day-time, 
for that in the evening he became a man. But still she had never seen 
what he looked like, as she might never have a light in the castle. 
Towards the evening of the third day her mother wanted to persuade 
her to stop a little longer with them, but she would not do that, she 
wanted to go home to her wolf. Then said her mother, “But you 
ought to know whom youhave married. Take this little knife with 
you, and stick it in to the edge of the bedstead. When he gets into 
bed he will give himself a little scratch with it; then if he screams 
heisa troll, but ifhe only gives a low moan then he isa real man.’ So 
she let herself be talked into doing it, and she took the knife with her. 
At the appointed time the wolf stood waiting outside the king’s castle, 
took her up on his back and ran home with her to their own castle. 
Next day the princess took the little knife and stuck it into the edge 
of the bedstead, so that the point came out a little bit beyond the 
bolster, and when her husband got into bed at night he did give him- 
self a slight scratch. Then he gave a low moan and said, “ So I 
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cannot trust you! You have followed your mother’s advice and have 
brought away the knife with you.” The princess was delighted to - 
find that it was real man and no troll whom she had married, but she 
was ashamed to have acted contrary to his commands when he had 
been so good to her, and had taken her home to her parents of his 
own free will. She entreated him to pardon her, and told him why she 
had done it, and then she promised to be faithful and obedient to him 
ever after. Next morning when the wolf ran out into the woods, he 
halted on his right hind leg, and he did so ever after. That was the 
result of the knife sticking into him. Then the princess repented 
more than ever of what she had done. And she came to care more 
and more every day for her wolf, whom she knew to be an unfortunate 
man under an enchantment. Some time after this she gave birth to 
a little daughter. But the mother was not permitted to keep her 
cither—the wolf ran away with the child as soon as it was born. So 
time went by, and it was now four years since she first became the 
wolf’s bride, when he asked her again if she would not like to go and 
see her parents. Yes, indeed she should like it ; so he told her to get 
on his back, and he ran home with her. And her heart quite ached to 
see how he limped the whole way. But for all that they went very 
fast. Then before they parted outside the castle, the wolf said to her, 
‘Stay here three days, but not longer. And do not follow your 
mother’s advice. Bring home nothing with you.” No, that she would 
not, and she kissed the wolf before they parted, for now she loved him 
very dearly. Both the king and the queen were heartily glad to see 
her again. But before one day was past she already began to long for 
her wolf, so fondly had she learned to love him. On the third day 
they fell to talking about the strange circumstances under which she 
lived. Then the queen said to her daughter, “‘ You may rest assured 
that a happy change will soon take place, and that he will become a 
man again altogether. But if I were in your place I should like to 
know what he looks like at night when he is a man.” So she gaye 
her daughter a pretty little tinder-box and a little taper, saying she 
might surely just look at him once while he slept. He need never 
even know of it. At first the princess would not take it, for he had 
forbidden her to do so, she said. ‘* But at least it could not do any 
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harm to haye it with her,” the queen said, so she dropped tinder-box 
and taper into the princess’s pocket. On the third day the princess 
was at the place of waiting outside the castle, waiting for the wolf to 
come at his appointed time. And when he did come, she kissed him 
and called him her dearest sweetheart. And she got up on to his 
back, and he ran off with her. On the road the wolf said to her, “I 
hope you have not followed your mother’s advice, as you did last time. 
But if you have brought anything with you, there is still time to cast 
it from you.” 

Then she was ashamed of what she had done, and she vowed to 
herself that she would not make use of the tinder-box and taper, but 
leave them lying quietly in her pocket. One night, however, she was 
-awakened by hearing her husband moaning in his sleep; he was 
either troubled by some dream, or he was ill, she thought. She 
got quite frightened, and at last it occurred to her that she might 
strike a light for one moment and see what was the matter. She 
slipped out of bed and took the tinder-box and struck a light, and 
there she saw before her the handsomest prince the world has ever 
seen. He was now lying quite still, and smiling in his sleep. Then she 
could restrain herself no longer, but fell upon his neck and kissed 
him, and she forgot all about putting out the light first. Then he 
opened his eyes and said, “ Dearest sweetheart, why have you done 
this? Now we may no longer live together; I must go far far 
away. I am a prince whom a witch laid under a spell because I 
would not marry her daughter. But if a pure and innocent maid 
would have loved me as I am, and been faithful and true to me for 
seven years without seeing me in my true shape, then I should have 
been set free and have become a man once more.” Then he sprang 
from the bed in the form of a wolf and limped out at the door, and 
run out into the wild woods. But the princess ran after him as fast 
as she could, and she followed on his track all through the day until 
the evening, when she came to a castle, and there the trail was lost. 
So she went up to the entrance-gate, and the lady of the castle came 
to meet her, and invited her to come in. She asked if a wolf had not 
come that way. ‘“ Yes,” said the lady of the castle; ‘‘my brother, 
Prince Wolf, who limps, has been here, but he has gone again. He 
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sleeps out in the woods now. But you must stop the night here.” 


Then, early in the morning, when she was about to set off again, there. 


came to her a pretty little boy of three years old, and he kissed her, 
and she knew at once that it was her own little son. But she did 
not let that stop her ; she kissed her little son many times, and then 
ran away out of the castle where she found the wolf’s track again 
going further and further on. She followed it all day long till 
towards evening, when she came to another castle, where again the 
track was lost. There she was received by the lady of the castle, who 
was also sister to Prince Wolf, who limped, and she stayed the night 
there. arly next morning as she was about to leave she met a 
nurse, who was carrying a little baby-girl of a year old, whom the 
princess knew very well to be her own daughter. And she took the 
child in her arms and kissed it, then she hurried away, and the whole 
day long she followed on the wolf’s track which she had found again. 
Towards evening she arrived, worn and weary, at the foot of a high, 
glass mountain. And when she looked up she could see high, high 
above her, Prince Wolf, who was climbing up the side, and soon he 
reached the top of the mountain. Then, for one moment, she saw 
him standing there in his human form, and waving his hand to her. 
But in another moment he had vanished over the other side of the 
mountain. She at once tried to follow him. But that was impos- 
sible, for it was very steep, and as smooth as a looking-glass, except 
where there were clefts and crannies running along the mountain-side, 
whose edges were as sharp as razors, so that they cut her till the 
blood flowed, and nowhere could she find a foothold. So she sat 
down at the foot of the mountain and cried, and she remained sitting 
there the whole night through. In the morning she again tried to 
find some path by which she could ascend the mountain, but it was 
equally inaccessible from all points. She cut herself till the blood 
flowed, and yet she could not advance one step. 

And then she looked up the mountain side and saw how the wolf 
too must have bled with every step, but he had managed to hold on 
by his sharp claws. Then she sat down again and cried bitterly, 
Presently an old man came by, and he asked her why she was crying. 
And when she told him it was because she wanted to climb the 
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mountain, and she MUST climb it, and YET she couldn’t, he told her 
she should go to the nearest smith and get him to make her a pair of 
iron shoes with creepers underneath, and he gave her a little pot of 
ointment to heal her wounded feet when she should have climbed the 
mountain. So she went to the smith’s and got the shoes made, and 
then she began to climb. It was slow work and most exhausting, 
and long before she got near the summit her feet were a mass of 
bleeding flesh. But she bore the pain, and she got to the top, and 
then down the other side. Once there, she threw herself upon the 
ground and dragged off the iron shoes; then she smeared her feet 
with the ointment, and in an instant they were healed. On reaching 
this side of the mountain she found that the country was quite 
different from any she had ever seen before, ‘There were so many beau- 
tiful trees and shrubs and flowers, the like of which she had never beheld, 
and right in front of her stood a castle, so stately and so splendid, 
she had never seen anything to equal it; it appeared to be built of 
pure gold. Here again she discovered the wolf’s track, all stained 
with blood, the whole way along the road leading to the castle, and 
there it stopped. There was no sign of the wolf’s track coming from 
the castle, so the princess thought the wolf must surely be there, but 
she also thought that without doubt there too lived the witch who had 
Jaid him under the spell, and to whom he was now compelled to 
return through her own unfaithfulness, so this time she said nothing 
about Prince Wolf, who halted, but she went into the kitchen and 
asked if a poor girl might take service there. 3 

Ah! yes, that she might, for now she wanted all the help she 
could get, as the young lady of the house was going to be married 
very shortly. She might take service as kitchen-maid. So the first 
day the witch (for it was the very same witch who had enchanted — 
Prince Wolf, and she lived in this castle) sent the princess down to 
the stream with a piece of white flannel. She was to beat it till it 
became black ; if she did not, she was to be sent away from her place 
and banished the country. She washed it and she beat it, she dried 
it, and she rinsed it again and again, but the flannel got whiter and 
whiter instead of getting black. Then the princess did not know 
what to do, soshe sat downand she cried, ah! so bitterly. Then the 
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same old man came up who had helped her over the glass mountain. 
He asked her why she was crying, and when she had told him he said, 
** Well, now, if you will have me for your sweetheart I will help you.” 

‘Nay. said she, ‘‘I had a sweetheart once, but 1 shall never see him 
more.” TJ suppose I must help you all the same,” said the old man, 
and he gave the flannel a blow with his stick, and in an instant it was 
as black as a coal. When the princess brought back the flannel the 
witch said, “He who taught you that did not box your ears. If 
to-day you could make white black, to-morrow you may make black 
white ; so you shall wash this black flannel till it is as white as snow, 
or else you shall be turned out of my service and banished from my 
country.’ Next day the princess went down to the stream again, and 
she washed it, and she beat it, and washed it again, and rinsed it 
again, but the flannel was as black as ever. Then she sat down and 
cried, and the same old man came up to her and said as he had done 
the day before, that if she would have him for her sweetheart, he 
would help her. But she said, “ Nay, I had a sweetheart once, but I 
shall never see him more.” ‘Then I suppose I must help you all 
the same.” So he touched the flannel with his stick, and in an 
instant it was as white as new fallen snow. 

When the witch got her flannel back again, as white as could be 
wished, she said, ‘‘ Youare a clever girl, and, if you can do so much, 
you can do more also. Now you shall go to the Hebbenfeld, where 
my sister lives, to fetch the bridal jewels for my daughter, who is 
going to be married.” The next morning the princess set out on her 
journey, but, when she had got a little way beyond the castle, there 
were so many paths she could not tell which it was that led to the 
Hebbenfeld. So she sat down under a hedge and cried, ah, so bit- 
terly. Presently a handsome young man came up to her, and he 
spoke very kindly to her, and he said, ‘‘ What are you crying ‘about, 
pretty maiden?” “TI have to go to the Hebbenfeld,” said she, ‘“ to fetch 
the bridal jewels, and I don’t know the way or the road.” “ Well,” 
if you will haye me for your sweetheart,” said the young man, “ I will 
goon help you.” ‘ Nay,” she said, ‘“‘I had a sweetheart once, but I 
shall never see him more.” ‘Then I suppose I must help you all the 
same,” said the young man, “ but there is a great deal that must be 
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carefully attended to if the journey is to be a prosperous one. Here 
is a little ball of string, throw it down on the road in front of you, 
and then follow it; as it runs off, you must wind it up. Then you 
will come to a wicket-gate that is always swinging backwards and 
forwards. Here is a bolt, put that into the gate so that it keeps it 
fast. Then you will come to a great flock of geese; they are dan- 
gerous birds, so big, and strong, and vicious. But here is a bag of 
corn, strew that in front of them, and they will leave you in peace. 
A little further on you will come to a baker’s oven; there two men are 
standing, raking the red-hot coals with their bare hands. You must 
give them these two oven-rakes. Then you come to a brewery; there 
two girls stand stirring the boiling cauldron with their naked arms ; 
you must give each of them one of these two ladles. Then you 
will come to a great iron door, and before it are two great wild dogs. 
You won’t get past them unless you give them these two loaves that I 
have here. And the door stands groaning and creaking on its rusty 
hinges, so that it is horrible only to hear it. You must smear the 
door-hinges with the grease out of this pot I am going to give you. 
And so then you will come to the Hebbenfeld, and you must ask the 
witch who lives there to give you her sister’s bridal jewels ; but you 
must not eat anything she offers you, and you must come back 
again directly without looking behind you.” And then the princess 
collected all these things together—the ball of string, and the wooden 
bolt, and the bag of corn, and the oven-rakes, and the ladles, and the 
pot of grease. Then she threw the ball of string down on to the 
road, and it ran on quickly in front of her, while she followed, wind- 
ing up the string. Then she came to the gate that was always 
swinging backwards and forwards, and she put in the bolt and made 
it fast. And all the great geese that came running at her she fed 
with the corn; and to the men at the baker’s oven she gave the rakes, 
and to the girls at the brewer’s cauldron she gave the ladles, and to 
the dogs at the door she gave the loaves of bread, and she smeared 
the hinges of the door with the grease, so that it left off creaking. 
So then she went into the Hebbenfeld, and there, on a high stool, sat 
- the witch, and she grinned in an evil manner at the princess. The 
princess greeted the witch in her sister’s name, and begged for the 
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bridal jewels for her daughter’s wedding. So the witch rose from her 
seat and said she would fetch them at once, but that meanwhile the 
young girl must take some refreshment, and so she gave her acalf’s foot — 
to gnaw. But as soon as the witch was safely out of the room the 
princess threw the calf’s foot under the bench. Then the witch came 
back, and the first thing she said was, “ Calf’s foot, where are you?” 
‘‘ Under the bench,” answered the calf’s foot. So the witch picked 
it up, and said to the princess, “ Pray be good enough to eat my 
good meat.” She was only going away again just to pack up the 
jewels, she said. Then the princess took the calf’s foot and hid it in 
her bosom. Directly afterwards the witch came in‘again. “ Calf’s 
foot, where are you?” said she. “In her bosom,” answered the 
calf’s foot. ‘ Well, if you are in her bosom you will soon be in her 
bowels,” answered the witch, and then she gave the princess a casket, 
saying she must take great care of it, and not venture to open it on 
the road. So the princess hurried. away, but, when she came to the 
iron door, the witch called out after her, “‘ Door, jam her!” But the 
door answered and said, “ Nay, I won’t do that, for I have rattled and 
creaked long enough, and no one ever greased me till she came.” 

Then the witch called again, “ Dogs, tear her, biteher!” But they 
said, ‘“‘ Nay, we won’t do that, for here have we been barking and yap- 
ping for ever so long, and no one ever fed us till she came.” When 
she came to the brewery, the witch screamed out again, “ Girls, scald 
her!” But they said, “ Nay, not a bit of it, for here have we been 
standing all this long time and scalding ourselves until she gave us 
ladles.” So then she came to the oven, and the witch screamed out 
after her, “ Burn her, bake her!” ‘ Nay,” cried the men, “ here have 
we been standing and burning ourselves all this long time until she 
gave us rakes.” Then she came to the geese. . “Tread upon her, 
stamp upon her !” screamed the witch. ‘ No, we won’t, no, we won't,” 
said the geese, and they went on picking up the corn. Then she came 
to the wicket-gate, and she heard the witch howling after her, “ Jam 
her, squeeze her.” But the gate answered, ‘‘ Nay, I will not jam her, 
for she gave me a bolt, and I have been longing for that many hun- 
dred years.” So now the princess had escaped all the dangers, and 
she had not looked back even once on the road, but had hurried along, 
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and she was now quite out of breath, so she sat down to rest. She 
had the casket in her hands. The witch had indeed said that she 
must not peep inside, but her orders were no longer of any consequence 
thought the princess. And she was curious to see the jewels, so she 
unfastened the lid, and was just going to peep inside the casket, when 
swish ! and out popped a little bird, and it flew away, and was gone! 
Then the princess burst into tears. Now she was indeed ruined and 
undone. She dared not go home without the jewels, and she dared 
not go back to the Hebbenfeld. Now she was in utter despair. Then 
she saw standing beside her the same handsome young man who had 
given her all the things to help her, and told her what she must do. 
He asked her what was the matter now again, so she told him her 
distress. ‘ Well,” said he, “if you will have me for your sweetheart, 
I will help you this time also.” She looked at him. He was hand- 
~some, he was kind, and he was a little like Prince Wolf who halted, 
but still he was not Prince Wolf. 

Then she said, ‘‘ Nay, I had a sweetheart once, but I shall never 
see him more.” At first the young man made as though he would 
have gone on his way, but then he said, “ Well, I suppose I must 
help you all the same; but,” he added, “what did the witch give you 
to eat?” “A calf’s foot,’ said she, ‘* and here it is,” and she took it 
out of her bosom. Then the young man took the calf’s foot and 
touched it with his stick, and said to it, ‘‘ Now, run back to the 
Hebbenfeld, and fetch the bridal jewels, and be back here again 
directly.” So the calf’s foot ran along the road so fast that the dust 
rose in clouds after it, and the next moment it was back again with 
the bridal jewels. They then replaced them in the casket, and the 
princess hurried away back to the witch’s house, and gave it to her, 
for she took good care not to open it this time. ‘ You really are a 
sharp girl,” said the witch. ‘“‘ To-morrow is the wedding-day, and you 
shall be allowed to see all the grandeur, and shall carry the torches 
before the young couple.” So next day the marriage was to come off. 
The witch’s daughter was the bride, and the bridegroom was none 
other than he who had been Prince Wolf that halted, whom the witch 
had once enchanted, and whom she now had in her power again. He 
was once more in his natural form—and a handsome young man he 
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looked, attired as a prince. His own princess recognized him quite 
well, as she stood holding a torch in each hand, at the door of the 
apartment where the wedding guests were assembled. The witch had - 
placed her there, and she could stir neither hand nor foot, for a spell 
was upon ber. The torches burned lower and lower down, and she 
could feel it like fire in both her hands, but she could not stir. The 
banquet was now over, and the young couple were to be conducted to 
the bridal-chamber. The witch came first and passed through the 
door where the princess was standing. ‘‘My hands are burning,” 
moaned the princess. “ Burn then! Candle and candlestick too!” 
said the witch, trying to pass on. But the bridal couple followed, and 
the princess cried aloud, ‘“‘ Help me now, sweetheart.” Then the bride- 
groom sprang forward, seized the torches from her, and handed one 
to the witch and the other to the bride. So there they stood like 
statues, one either side of the door. And the torches burned down 
lower and lower, and the witch and her daughter were burnt up, and 
the whole castle was burnt to ashes. But Prince Wolf and his right- 
ful bride were already far away. Where the glass mountain had been 
there was now a green meadow, and they went to the prince’s sisters 
and fetched their children, and they went to the princess’s father and 
mother, and there they stayed a little while. Then they journeyed 
back to their own land, the land that the witch had put under a spell 
for so long. And they lived together, well and happy, many long 
years. 


THE ICELANDIC STORY OF CINDERELLA, 


By Wriui1aAmM Howarp CARPENTER. 


JHE story of Cinderella and her slipper, common to all 





Germanic nations, exists in Iceland* in two versions, 
both of which have, however, the same general character, 
and are either both derived from one common original, or 
one is but the later amplification of the other. The first supposition is 
probably the true one, as, while both have many points in common, 
each has characteristics peculiar to it alone; the version printed first 
has, however, every appearance of being the elder. When the story 
went to Iceland it is, of course, utterly impossible to determine, but in 
its present form it bears unmistakably the stamp of the Middle Ages, 
with distinctive Icelandic features ; witness, for instance, in the first 
story the “ bride’s-bench,” and in both the fetching of the bride home 
to the bridegroom’s house, where the wedding-feast was held, usages 
which are often described in the Sagas, but which, with other ancient 
customs, have long since disappeared. The following translations 
have been made as nearly literal as possible, in the hope of thereby 
preserving some, at least, of the freshness and naiveté of the Icelandic 
originals, The first story is called, in Mr. Arnason’s collection, the 


I. Step—MorTuHer Story. 


Once upon a time there lived a king and queen in their kingdom. 
They had an only daughter named Mjadveig, who early grew to grace 
and beauty. She was brought up by her parents until she was fully 


* The Folk-Tales of Iceland, collected by Mr. Jon Arnason, of Reykjavik, 
were published in two large octavo volumes in the original Icelandic. Leipzig, 
1862-64, 
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grown ; then the queen took sick and died. The king mourned much . 
for her and would not be comforted, and the same may be said of his 
daughter Mjadveig. The father and daughter went often to the tomb 
of the queen and sat there whole hours at a time; that seemed to 
bring them the greatest comfort. When this, however, had gone on 
for a long time people saw that it should not so continue, because the 
government was all out of order and was as good as none at all. The 
king's attention was called to this, and he was advised to seek a new 
wife; at first, for a long time, he did not think well of the plan, but 
it so came about at last that he allowed himself to be persuaded. 
He then went on a journey through his kingdom and resolved to take 
as a queen whichever woman pleased him best, without regard to 
nobleness of birth or riches. After he had journeyed long and far he 
came finally to a great crowd of people. There he saw a woman very 
sorrowful and her daughter with her. The king asked her why she 
was so unhappy, but she prayed him not to increase her sorrow by 
asking her the cause of it. The king, however, at this persisted the 
more, The woman then said that since he had so set his mind upon 
it she would tell him. She said the cause of her grief was, that she 
had not very long ago lost her husband. The king then said that it 
was the same with him as with her, and therefore felt compassion for 
the widow and liked her well. He then asked her if she would not 
take him in marriage if the match were proposed to her. There is not 
much more to tell about it; they agreed that the woman should go 
home with the king to the palace and become his queen. The daughter 
of the queen, who was named Kroka, was allowed to live with Mjadveig 
in her bower. | | 

After the mother and daughter had been there for a while people 
began to observe that when they thought nobody near them they both 
changed into giantesses, and that caused the king much grief, although 
he could not remedy it. Myjadveig, however, fared the worst of all, 
because Kroka took everything away from her that she wished, and 
beside that she was: not free from fear about herself. Once upon a 
time a vision appeared to Mjadveig in a dream; she thought her 
mother came to her and told her to take and keep that which lay upon 
the path, but which she had never noticed, although she had been 
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there over and over again; this, she said, she should wear upon her 
bosom, and then she would not be harmed. Mjadveig went now to 
the path and looked about and found a kerchief, and wore it just as 
had been told her. Kroka, however, discovered this and tore the 
kerchief away from Mjadveig. Shortly after Mjadveig dreamed again 
that her mother bade her to take that which lay near the path. When 
Mjadveig came to the path she looked about and found there a clew 
of yarn, and took hold of the loose end that lay outside; the clew now 
ran on before her until she came to a bower. She knew that there was 
intended to be her dwelling place; everything there was well arranged 
and everything in plenty; she could see from the bower everything 
that was done about the palace, but nobody saw either her or her 
bower. On the way to the bower Mjadveig lost one of her shoes, and 
she therefore made a vow, that whatever man found the shoe she 
would marry. After she had been a short time in the bower a very 
beautiful ship came to the land; on board was a fair and handsome 
king’s son, who went ashore and up to the palace. The king was so 
beside himself on account of all that he had undergone, that he 
scarcely showed himself to his guests, neither did he go to meet them, 
and therefore did not invite the king’s son to him. On the way, how- 
ever, to the palace the king’s son found Mjadveig’s shoe. The queen 
took the king’s son by both hands, and they talked much together. 
Among other things he asked the queen if she knew whether any 
costly thing had been lost from the king’s treasury not very long ago. 
She replied, yes, and said that her daughter had complained to her 
during the day that she had lost something, but had not been willing 
to tell her what it was. She bade the king’s son to tell her what he 
had found; he granted her request and showed her the shoe. The 
queen pretended to recognise it as her daughter’s shoe, and said she 
would take it to her. The king’s son granted her leave to do so, but 
asked her to allow him to see her daughter with the shoe upon her 
foot. The queen then went out, but came back again shortly with 
her daughter, and she had the shoe on. The king’s son then proposed 
for the maiden, and she was promised him. He decided to go with 
her home to his kingdom and to hold the wedding feast there. The 
queen bade her daughter to let her know when the wedding feast 
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should take place, because, she said, she wished to be present. When 
this had been decided the king’s son set out and sailed away from the 
land with his betrothed. When, however, he had gone but a short 
distance, two birds came flying, alighted in the rigging, and said, 
“ At the prow sits Hewn-heel, 
Full is her shoe with blood; 
At home sits Mjadveig 


In her golden bower. 
Turn back king’s son.”’ 


When the king’s son heard this, he caused the foot of his betrothed 
to be examined, and it was discovered that the shoe had been too 
small, and, therefore, her toes and heel had been cut off so that she 
could get the shoe on; it was also now to be seen that she had 
unmated shoes upon her feet. The king’s son then ordered his men 
to put back to land again, and this-was done. He went on land with 
but few attendants, and it was now as if he were shown the way to 
Mjadveig’s bower. He talked with her, and liked this maiden better 
than the other. He saw that she had the mate to the shoe found 
upon her foot; he then fetched the shoe that had been found, and 
bade her to put it on, and it fitted her. Mjadveig then told him how 
everything stood, that the mother and daughter were giantesses, and 
about the distress of her father. They finally agreed that she should 
go with him. They now went to the ship, and the king’s son stood 
off from land, and was most rejoiced over his. new betrothed, but did 
not let it appear otherwise than that he intended to marry Kroka. 
When he had been a short time back in his kingdom he caused a ship 
to be sent to seek the queen, the step-mother of Mjadveig; when the 
ship, however, had gone, he caused Kroka to be put to death, and her 
body afterwards to be burned. The ashes were gathered up and made 
into porridge that should be given to the queen when she came. ‘The 
queen came and the porridge was placed before her, but when she had 
tasted it, she said, “ The porridge is good at my daughter’s, but I am 
thirsty after eating it.” When she had said this a voice came out of 
her throat that said, ‘‘ Eat me not, mother.” The queen was then 
about to change into a giantess,-but at that instant she was fallen 
upon and killed, and was then burned, After this, Mjadverg and the 
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king’s son sat npon the bride’s bench,* and their wedding feast was 
drunk with much ceremony and state, and Mjadveig’s father was also 
there. Mjadveig lived afterward long and happily, had lads and 
lasses, dug roots and grasses,f and now the story is ended. 


Il. Tue Story or Msapveic, THE DAvcutTerR or Mant. 


It is said that in old times a king called Mani ruled over his king- 
dom, and that he and his queen had a daughter, named Mjadveig, 
who was early adorned with all womanly graces. The king caused a 
splendid bower to be built for her, and allowed her to have plenty of 
serving-maids. The sad mishap, however, befell that the queen, 
Mjadveig’s mother, took sick, and died. After her death the king 
erieved so much that he became well nigh sick, and indifferent to 
everything. At this his councillors thought that matters should go 
differently, and advised him to take a wife in a becoming manner. 
The king accepted this advice, and sent two of his highest councillors 
with a large retinue on a wooing journey, and they accordingly set 
sail. They, however, lost their course, and knew not whither they 
sailed or what they should do; at last they saw land, and directed 
their course thither. They knew not the land, but, nevertheless, went 
ashore. Before them lay a desert; they went into it to search for 
human habitations, but found none; finally, they heard harp music so 
beautiful that they thought they never before had heard anything so 
fine, and went toward the sound until they saw a little silken tent, and 
thither they hastened their steps. They then saw that within the tent 
a woman sat upon a chair; she played the beautiful harp music that 
had showa them the way thither, and a little girl was with her. When 
she saw the crowd of people she became so frightened that she dropped 
the harp and fell beside it in a swoon. When she came to herself 
again she asked upon what sort of a journey they were, and why they 
had come thither. They replied that they had lost their course, that 


* In old Icelandic wedding feasts the bride and bridesmaids were seated on 
the “ bride’s-bench,” the bride in the middle; the bride’s-bench was the seat of 
honour, and the central part of the dais at’the upper end of the hall. 

+ A standing peroration of Icelandic tales, 
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they were sent abroad by King Mani because his queen was dead and 
he suffered greatly on account of the loss; therefore the councillors 
wished she would tell them who and what she was, because, they said, 
they had taken a fancy to her. The woman did as they requested, 
and said that she had been the queen of a powerful king there in the 
land, but an overwhelming host had laid waste the country and killed 
the king, and it had been the intention of the leader to conquer the king- 
dom and to possess it; that, however, she said, she would not suffer, 
and therefore had fled with her daughter thither into the wilderness, 
and expected in that manner to escape. The councillors thought all 
this favourable, because they considered such a chance fortunate for 
King Mani, and now proposed a marriage with Mani to the woman. 
She received this offer indifferently, and said that she had not thought 
of marriage, but, nevertheless, yielded to their request. They now 
went aboard the ship and she with them, and they had a most favour- 
able wind back to the realm of King Mani. As soon as the ship was 
seen, the king caused himself to be driven in a carriage to the strand, 
and when he saw his betrothed all sorrow left him. Afterward he 
went home to the palace and caused a great wedding feast to be 
made which lasted a fortnight. When this was ended the king went 
on an expedition to collect tribute of his realm. 

Now the story turns to Mjadveig, the king’s daughter, as she sat 
in her bower. Her step-mother came to her and said that she was 
lonely at home with her few attendants, that she was going outside 
the palace to amuse herself, and asked Mjadveig to go with her, and 
she did so; the queen allowed the girl whom she called her daughter 
to go with her, The three now went out together, and the queen 
was very friendly toward her step-daughter, When however they 
had gone a long way from the palace, the queen asked Mjadveig to 
allow her daughter to change garments with her ; so Mjadveig allowed 
the girl to wear her dress while she herself wore the girl’s dress, 
Then said the queen, “ Now I command and lay the spell* that my 
daughter shall receive every look and appearance of Mjadveig so that 
nobody shall know one from the other.” Then the mother and 


* The formula with which witches always say the spell in Icelandic tales. 
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daughter bound Mjadveig hand and foot and left her so; but they 
went back home to the palace and the queen set her daughter in 
Mjadveig’s castle, and all thought it was she herself; the chamber- 
maids, however, thought she had somewhat changed her temper since 
her pleasure-walk with the queen; but they suspected nothing, and 
neither knew nor cared about the strange girl who came thither with 
the queen. About Mjadveig the king’s daughter it remains to be told 
that she now lay helpless, as has been said, and slept from grief and 
despair. Then she dreamed that her dead mother came to her, spoke 
words of compassion, loosed her bonds and gave her a napkin upon 
which it seemed to her was food, but told her she must never eat all 
of it, and to beware of allowing anybody to see it, and to be on her 
guard against her step-mother and her danghter. Then Mjadveig 
awoke, and all was as she had dreamed. About the queen it is to be 
said that she suspected that Mjadveig still lived, she therefore sent 
her daughter secretly to find out about her. She found Mjadveig, and 
saw that a change had taken place in her condition. She then went 
eraftily to work in order to ascertain how this change had come about, 
and told Mjadveig that her mother had done wrongly to deceive her in 
this manner, and said that now she would remain with Mjadveig in 
exile, and that they would have justice done them when the king came 
home again, and that now it should fare the same with both of them. 
Mjadveig, however, little liked this speech of the girl, but was obliged 
to let be as she had said. After a little while the girl lay down and 
seemed to fall asleep. As soon as Mjadveig thought she slept she 
went a little aside, took the napkin and began to eat; but now the 
queen’s daughter had gained her desire, she sprang up, tore the napkin 
away from Mjadveig, and turned about toward home; she said that 
this food should never be of use to Mjadveig. Mjadveig was now 
little better off than before, and wandered about here and there until 
she fell asleep from weariness and exhaustion. Then she dreamed 
that her mother came to her as before and told her she had acted 
incautiously, but now that it had so happened she must go directly to 
the sea; there she would find a point of land running out into the 
water, to go out upon it, and she would find there a little house, locked, 
but with the key in the door. Then she should go around the house 
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three times with the course of the sun and three times against the 
course of the sun, and turn the key each time, then the door could be 
opened, There she would have companionship, and there she would 
not find the time long, and finally she said to her: 


“ There cuckoos sing, 
There fountains spring, 
And there gambol the rams in glee.” 


Then Mjadveig awoke and did as it had been shown her in her dream; 
everything happened just as it had been told her, and each day there 
seemed to her more pleasant than the last. It, however, so happened, 
once upon a time, as she went up to the mainland to amuse herself, 
that she saw a fleet of ships sailing near the land and they were 
standing in toward the harbour. At this sight she became very much 
frightened, and ran so hastily back to her hut that one of her shoes 
became Joose and she lost it on the way; this shoe was made of gold. 
Over the fleet commanded a certain king’s son, who sailed to this land 
in order to ask for the hand of Mjadveig the daughter of Mani. As 
he went, however, from his ship to the palace he found a woman’s shoe 
of gold, so delicately formed that he vowed to marry the girl to whom 
the shoe belonged. He now went to the palace and asked for the 
hand of Mjadveig the daughter of Mani, but said that he had never- 
theless made the vow to marry nobody but the one who owned the 
shoe he had found as he came to the palace. The queen asked him to 
allow her to see the shoe and the king’s son fetched it. She said she 
recognized it quite, and that Mjadveig, her daughter, had lost it once 
upon a time as she was taking a pleasure-walk, and that long before 
she was grown up. After that she went to her daughter and told 
her how matters stood, and accompanied her into a side apartment in 
order that she might put on the golden shoe, but she could not get 
half her foot into it. Then the queen cut off both toes and heel and 
so put on the shoe. The girl thought her mother rather hard, but 
the queen said that much might be gained by marrying the king’s 
son. She dressed her then in the most showy finery and led her into 
the hall and showed the king’s son that the shoe fitted, and so it 
seemed to him to do. The king’s son then made his proposal anew to 
Mjadveig the daughter of Mani, and the offer was favourably received, 
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The king’s son said he would like to sail with her home to his king- 
dom and then come again later and invite the guests to the banquet, 
and so it was arranged. When, however, he sailed by the house 
where Mjadveig the king’s daughter was, he heard such a great twit- 
tering of birds that he began to pay attention to it, because he under- 
stood the bird language, and he heard them say :— 


** At the prow sits Hewn-heel, 
Full is her shoe with blood ; 
Here in the land is Mjadveig 
Mani’s daughter, 

A much better 
Bride were she. 
Turn back king’s son.” 


At first he would not believe this bird-chatter ; then he began to look 
about him, and he saw that everything was as they said as far as the 
girl was concerned. Then he took a rune-stick * and laid it upon 
her shoulders, and she became a great and hideous giantess, and she 
was made to tell everything about herself and her mother the queen. 
At the close of her story he killed her and salted her down, and her 
flesh filled twelve barrels, and the king’s son had it all placed ina 
single ship in which there was nothing except a quantity of powder. 
Afterward he launched a boat, rowed to land, and found the house. 
With the help of information from the birds he was able to open the 
door; there he saw a maiden exceedingly beautiful, and asked her 
name. She said she was named Mjadveig and was the daughter of 
King Mani, and that she was there in concealment on account of her 
bad stepmother. The king’s son told her how matters stood, showed 
her the golden shoe and put it on for her and saw that she had the 
mate to it. The king’s son now considered this maiden betrothed to 
him, although the truth had been concealed from him, and with her 
consent he took her aboard ship with him and then sailed the ship 
skilfully into a hidden bay and remained there awhile. Afterward he 
sailed the whole fleet into the harbour of the town, went then to the 
king’s hall and bade him together with the queen to the wedding-feast, 

* Literally, mcasuring-stick. The distances on the old Icelandic measuring- 


sticks were, however, marked off with runes, which doubtless gave the magic 
power here imputed to them. 
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and the king was willing to go, but the queen was not; she said she 
was not used to sailing and would rather stay at home than go on 
such a long journey. The king’s son said that her daughter would 
be better pleased if she did not refuse the invitation, and talked about 
it to the queen until she finally yielded. They were accordingly all 
driven in a carriage to the strand; then they went aboard ship and 
put out to sea. On the voyage, however, the queen became so dis- 
tressed that she cared about nobody. ‘The king’s son bade her pri- 
vately to tell him the cause of her trouble, but she was very unwilling 
to do so; finally, however, she concluded to tell him, and said that 
her health had been so upon the voyage that she had no desire to 
eat what others did, and that her trouble came principally from sea- 
sickness. She asked the king’s son to suggest a remedy, but he 
replied that he could not, and said there was nothing that would be 
of use to her. He said that on one ship was some salt meat, but it 
was raw and she could not use it. She replied that she could cook it 
herself and became at once cheerful again, but she begged the king’s 
son to say nothing about these trifles. It is said that the queen ate 
a barrel of flesh each day, and that she was the most hideous giantess 
while she ate, but afterward changed her shape again. This went on 
for eleven days, but on the twelfth day while she was eating the 
twelfth barrel of flesh the king’s son showed King Mani her employ- 
ment, and told him how often she had been there during the voyage. 
The king was astounded when he saw that he had been the companion 
of such a monster. They now set fire to the powder in the flesh-ship, 
as may be supposed, and sprang it into the air, and the queen, or 
rather the giantess, met there with a speedy death. Then King Mani 
bade the king’s son to tell him how this ill fate had come about. He 
did so and afterward took him to Mjadveig, and she told him plainly 
of all the deeds and deceits of the queen, which astonished the king 
much. They now sailed home to the realm of the king’s son, and 
there were celebrated both a joyful banquet and the wedding-feast, 
which lasted a whole month. At its close King Mani was fitted out 
with good gifts, and he afterward sailed back to his kingdom and 
ruled there until old age, and with that he is out of the story. Of 
the king’s son it is to be told that he succeeded to the kingdom after 
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his father, and so a year passed away that has nothing to do with the 
story, except that Mjadveig gave birth to a beautiful boy. After that 
time she went to the bath with one of her serving-maids ; when, how- 
ever, she arrived there she wanted some soap, so she sent her maid to 
look for it while she herself waited at the bath. Then a woman came 
to her and greeted her respectfully, and the queen bade her welcome. 
The woman asked the queen to exchange garments with her, and 
Mjadveig did so. Then the woman commanded and laid the spell 
that she should receive every look of the queen, but Mjadveig should 
go to her brother, and then instantly turned away from her. Nobody 
knew of this change, but after this everything went wrongly with the 
queen as was to be expected. It is said that when the king took 
Mjadveig from the hut he thought the house so charming that with 
his knowledge of magic he brought it away entire; since then it had 
been in the queen’s hall, and while everything went well had retained 
the same nature as before :— 


“ There fountains sprang, 
There cuckoos sang, 
And there gamboled the ram in glee.” 


Now, however, it was changed to 


“ Neither cuckoos sing, 
Nor fountains spring, 
And the ram gambols not in glee, 
And never is quiet the baby boy 
That in the cradle lies,” 


and everything seemed to go wrong in the kingdom. 

It however so happened one day that the king’s treasurer walked 
near the sea. He there saw that under some crags a glass hall came 
up out of the sea, and in it was a woman so like queen Mjadveig that 
it seemed to him he could not tell them apart; about the hall was an 
iron chain held by a hideous giant who pulled the hall down again. 
The man was astonished at this sight and stood still by a brook. As 
he stood there thinking he saw a child drawing water from the brook; 
he gave the child a ring and it was pleased with the gift ; afterward it 
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disappeared into a stone near by. Instantly there came out a dwarf 
and greeted the man and thanked him for his child, and asked him 
what he would accept of him in return. The man asked him to tell 
him what that meant that he had just seen under the crags by the sea. 
The dwarf said that it was queen Mjadveig whom he had seen in the 
glass hall, that she was concealed by an ogre, and that in her place had 
come a giantess, the sister of the giant he had seen holding the chain. 
The dwarf told him further that the giant had promised Mjadveig to 
allow her to come four times on land under the conditions he had seen, 
and she should be allowed to go free if somebody were so fortunate 
during the time as to deliver her out of his clutches; she had however 
already been three times on land, and it would be the last time when she 
came up the next day. The man now bade the dwarf to give him the 
good advice how to deliver the queen out of her captivity. The dwarf 
fetched him an axe and told him that he should cut the chain in two 
when the hall came up the next day. The man remained in the stone 
during the night. The next day he went thither to where the hall was 
wont to come up, and after a little while it appeared by the cliffs: the 
man was not slow in cutting the chain and succeeded easily in so doing. 
Now, however, the giant came up in order to kill him who had cut 
the chain, but the dwarf came with a little bag and threw its contents 
into the giant’s face ; he thus became blind, so that he tumbled down 
from the rocks and lost his life. They, however, went with Mjadveig 
to the dwarf in the stone and she remained there; they then went 
home to the palace and laid a rune-stick upon the queen, as may be 
supposed, and she changed into a hideous giantess, and they made 
her tell the story of her life. She then told how she had acted toward 
Mjadveig and where her brother lived ; finally she said King Mani’s 
last queen had been their sister; she had therefore done this, she said, 
out of revenge toward Queen Mjadveig. The king now became very 
angry and caused her without delay to be assigned to a disgraceful 
death. Now the shepherd asked the king what reward he would 
grant if some one were able to release the queen out of her captivity, 
and the king replied that he would grant him large gifts of money, an 
earl’s title, and a stewardship. The little man was not long in secking 
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the queen and conducting her to the king, and there was a more joyful 
meeting than can be described. When the queen was again back in 
the palace— 
‘** Then cuckoos sang, 
Then fountains sprang, 
And then gambolled the ram in glee ; 


Then was quiet the baby boy 
That in the cradle lay.” 


From this time on the queen lived in happiness till old age: and here 
ends the story of Mjadveig the daughter of Mani. 
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REPRINTS. 





EN MARKELIG VISE OM DE SOFARNE 
MAND. 


AN OLD DANISH BALLAD. 





[Reprinted from a small tract, printed by Professor Svend Grundtvig. ] 


AA HE following old Danish ballad is now only found in a 
| fly-sheet of the seventeenth century, the only known 
copy of which is in my possession. 

Besides in this Danish form, the same ballad has come 
to us in two Icelandic versions from the seventeenth century, pub- 
lished in 1851 in Svend Grundtvig’s and Jén Sigurdhsson’s Islenzk 
Fornkvaedhi, No. 6, “ Kaupmanna kvaedhi”; and also in a Nor- 
wegian version taken down from oral tradition and published by 
Sophus Bugge in his Gamle norske folkeviser (Kristiania, 1858), No. 
17, ‘Dei frearlause menn.” The Danish version is beyond doubt 
the best preserved and the most complete of the four Scandinavian 
forms, though each of them has interesting particulars of its own. 
Remarkably enough, this same ballad, which has not been found in 
Germany nor in England, has come to us in a French version, from 
Bretagne, Le petit navire, printed in Mélusine, 1877, p. 468, and 
also in a Portuguese version, printed by Almeida Garrett in his 
Romancero (Lisboa, 1851), and thence in a German translation in 
Ferdinand Wolf’s Proben portug. u. catalan. volksromapzen (Sitz- 
ungsber. d. k. k. Ak. d. wissensch. Wien, 1856, p. 103, No. 9, “ Das 
schiff Cathrineta.”) 

It may still be remarked, that Tacitus in his Agricola (chapter 
Xxvili.) has a story of some English mariners who in a similar dis- 
tress at sea ate one another (see also Grimm’s Sagen, No. 367), and 
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the same thing is told in the German chapbook of Henry the Lion 
Reichard, Bibl. d. romane viii. p. 127). But such, of course, may 
have passed more than once in reality, and shows no direct connection 


with our ballad. 


En MARKELIG VISE OM DE-SOFARNE MAND. 


1, Der bode en konning i Babylon, 
— De sdfarne mand. — 
fire og tyve sdnner havde han. 
— De sdfarne mand, 
i lunden der grode deres rer. 
2. Somme vilde sejle, somme vilde ro, 
ingen vilde hjemme hos faderen bo. 
3. De gange dennem da ned til strand, 
de glemte Gud fader, son og hellig-and. 
4, De lagde dennem ud at sejle til fuld, 
de hissede deres sejt med silke og guld. 
d. “Nu ville vi sejle og fare, 
ja vel udi atte are.” 
6. De sejler, de sejler pa bélgen bla, 
de sejlede under et skarv, som de la, 
7. Alle vare de sdskendebérn for sand, 
sa nar som den gamle styremand. 
8. De lagde dem ned at griide, 
de havde slet intet at aide. 
9. “J tor ikke end ved at grade, 
I ville mig nu slet opade.” 
10. De toge og bandt ham ved sejlende-stang, 
de slagted ham som et andet lam. 
1]. De toge og bandt ham ved sejlende-tra, 
de slagted ham, som bonder slagte fa. 
12%. De skare ud hans lever og lunge, 
de bare for den unge konge. 





On 
on 
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13. “TI salter det kod og gemmer det vel ! 
for vi ade deraf, da sulte vi ihjel.” 


14, Da kom der en due fra himmelen ned, 
den satte sig pa det sejlende-tra. 


15. Kongen han taled til liden smadreng : 
“Du skyd mig den due og kog mig den!” 


16. ‘ Jeg er ikke en due, at skyde handt, 
jeg er en engel, af himmelen sendt.” 


17. “ Est du en Guds engel, som af gar savn, 
si hjalp du os over i Jesu navn !” 


18. “‘ Lagger eder hen at sove under 0! 


mens jeg sejler over den salte so !” 


19. Sa vagned op den forste : 
‘¢ Nu have vi vinden den bedste !” 


20. Sa vagned op den anden: 
‘¢ Nu ere vi komne til Janden !” 


21. Nu er her glade over alle med gammen, 
— De sofarne mand. — 
fader og sonner de komme tilsammen. 
— De sdfarne mand, 
udi lunden der grode deres arer. 


A WoNDERFUL BALLAD OF THE SEAFARING MEN. 


1. In Babylon lived a king of yore, 
— The seafaring men. — 
he had twenty sons and four. 
— The seafaring men, 
in the greenwood grew their oars. Oh! 


2. Some would sail, and some would roam, 
none would stay with his father at home. 

3. They went to the strand with bang and beast, 
they forgot God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
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They laid out to sail so bold, 
they hoisted their sails with silk and gold. 


. © Now we will sail, now we will fare, 


nothing less than seven year.” 


. They sailed and sailed the billows blue, 


till under a rock, where wind never blew. 


. All were of the same kin and blood, 


the old steersman was the only odd. 


. They lay down crying and weeping, 


no crumb was left for eating. 


. Quoth the old mate : ‘‘ Before you starve, 


rather ye may. me kill and carve.” 


They took and bound him to the mast, 
they slaughtered him as another beast. 


They slaughtered him as calf or lamb, 
they cooked and carved him as veal or ham. 


They cut out both liver and lung, 
and bore it for the king so young. 


‘‘ Keep it yourselves, and salt your meat ; 
I will much rather die than eat.” 


There came a dove from the heavens high 
it sat down on the sailing tree. 


Quoth the young king to his boy so wee : 
‘¢ Shoot me that bird, and cook it for me.” 


“Tam no bird to be shot for food, 
I am from heaven an angel good.” 


“Tf thou art a God’s angel, as thou dost tell, 
in the name of Christ thou help us well.” 


. ‘‘Lay yourselves down to sleep and rest ; 


while I will sail the salt sea best,” — 


Cr 
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19. Up awoke sailor the airest : * 
‘“‘ Now we have the wind the fairest.” 


20. Up and spoke another : 
“I see the land of my mother.” 


21. There was mirth, and there was glee, 
— The seafaring men. — 
when father and sons each other did see. 
— The seafaring men, 
in the greenwood grew their oars. Oh ! 


* Airest, erest = first. 


A RURAL WEDDING IN LORRAINE. 


[Reprinted from The Hnglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, vol. ii. pp. 39—47. 
London: Clarke, Beeton & Co, 1854.] 


@) HE following account of a wedding in Lorraine is printed in 
such an out-of-the-way source, so far as folk-lorists are 
concerned, that there seems little doubt that it will prove 
of some value when transferred to these pages. The de- 





scription is undoubtedly genuine, if only from the fact of it contain- 
ing several archaic features of marriage customs which do not belong 
to Lorraine only but to early social life. The main feature of the 
narrative is the capture of the bride by pretended force of arms. Mr. 
Farrer, in his Primitive Manners and Customs, and Mr. McLennan, in 
his work on Primitive Marriage, have said quite enough of this custom 
for it to be unnecessary to enter into any lengthy statement here of 
its value as an item of primitive life. It existed among the French, Mr. 
McLennan says, at least in some provinces, in the seventeenth century 
(Primitive Marriage, p. 25). The nearest parallel to the Lorraine ex- 
ample seems to be the custom of the Mongols of the Ortous. “ The 
bridegroom sends early in the morning a deputation to fetch the girl 
who has been betrothed to him, or rather, whom he has bought. When 
the envoys draw near, the relations and friends of the bride place them- 
selves in a circle before the door, as if to oppose the departure of the 
bride ; and then begins a feigned fight, which, of course, terminates in 
the bride being carried off” (bid. p. 815, 2nd edition). Depriving the 
Lorraine example of the details arising from the description by an eye- 
witness, we should have left to us almost an exact parallel to the above 
described custom among the Mongols. The successive feasts in Lorraine 
are paralleled in a curious manner by successive feasts among the 
Coorgs (Gover’s Folk-Songs of Southern India, pp. 124—128). The 
invitation to all the village is also found in Northern India, ‘“‘ when 
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every household in the valley is asked, and as the sun sets at least 
one man and woman from every house must appear” (Ibid. p. 125), and 
the gift from the bridegroom to the bride of “ thirteen pieces of silver” | 
in Lorraine is, perhaps, paralleled among the Coorgs by the bride being 
led in to her father’s kitchen and placed upon a chair, when the bride- 
groom, among other ceremonies, ‘ gives her a little money ” (Ibid. p. 
127). Among the Koragars also many customs are similar, and the 
bridegroom gives the bride “ two silver pieces ” (Indian Antiquary, iii. 
196). And it was formerly a custom both in France and England for 
the man to give the woman he espoused a betrothing-penny as earnest- 
money of her purchase. One of these small pieces of money is 
figured in Archeologia, vol. xvii. p. 124 (Antiquary, iii. 68). Other 
parallel customs are to be met with in other features of this interesting 
ceremony in Lorraine, but enough has been said, perhaps, to illustrate 
the folk-lore value of the reprint which follows. The article is un- 
fortunately anonymous, so there is no means of testing its accuracy 
from the name of its author. [ Ep.] 


At the termination of a lengthened pedestrian tour through the 
sunny fields of France, chance brought me, in the autumn of last year, 
to the pretty village of La Guillette, near St. Chartier, in Lorraine, 
with whose picturesque environs I was so much pleased that I took up 
my quarters in it for the winter, diverting my leisure-hours by listen- 
ing to the various legends of that purely pastoral district, narrated to 
me by my buxom and garrulous but kind-hearted landlady. One 
morning in early spring, observing an unwonted commotion in the 
village, and an unusual fidgeting and bustle among the female 
peasantry, I inquired the cause, and, on being told that a wedding was 
about to be celebrated, my request to be allowed to be present at the 
ceremony was immediately acceded to with the rude but frank hospi- 
tality that peculiarly characterises the humble denizens of that locality. 

The bridegroom, I was informed, was a young substantial farmer, 
named Germain ; not of that class whom we see at home riding high- 
mettled steeds on race-courses and in the chase, but one who was a 
** tiller of the soil” in the most perfect acceptation of the term, one not 
above yoking his own team of sturdy oxen, and holding down the stilts 
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of his own plough as the bright coulter drove its way laboriously 
through the teeming earth, and Marie, the blooming bride, was a sweet 
girl of eighteen years of age, born of industrious parents in his own 
rank of life. And here I must observe that the period of the carnival 
is generally selected for the celebration of nuptials in that agricultural 
department, because, during the other portions of the year, the cultiva- 
tion of a farm requires a degree of attention too minute and too unceasing 
to permit the three days’ relaxation that custom—whereof the memory 
of man knoweth not to the contrary—exacts from the votaries of Hymen 
in any way above the extreme lower class. 

In the evening of the same day, as I was seated with my host and 
hostess in their well-swept, neatly-sanded kitchen, between the capa- 
cious jambs of a chimney, whose area would have comfortably accom- 
modated at least a dozen persons, the noise of the repeated discharge of 
fire-arms, the barking of dogs, the sounds of village songs, the joyous 
laughter of a band of youths and maidens, and the shrill squeaking of 
the bag-pipes, announced the approach of the betrothed, and in a few 
moments afterwards Farmer Maurice and his wife—the parents of the 
bride—their daughter, Germain himself, and their immediate relatives, 
lifted the latch and came into the house. 

As, according to the custom of the country, Marie had not yet re- 
ceived the presents called dvrées her future husband was bound to 
make her, she was simply habited in her usual attire. 

The object of this visit was to invite the inmates to the bridal; and 
it was accomplished by Farmer Maurice in the following manner : 
First, he attached to the mantel-piece a sprig of laurel, bedecked with 
blue and scarlet ribbons, called U’exploit, or letter of invitation 7 and 
next he courteously handed to each of the household a cross, composed 
of blue and scarlet ribbons, which formed, as it were, the cards of admis- 
sion, and were to be worn at the marriage by the males at their button- 
holes and the females in their caps. Then the good man drew himself 
up to his full height, as he stood in the centre of the apartment, and, 
in good, set terms, solicited the pleasure of the presence of the master 
and mistress of the house, with all their company—that is to say, all 
their relations, friends, and servants—to the ‘‘ benediction, the feast, 
the dance, and all subsequent festivities;” but, notwithstanding the 
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comprehensiveness of this invitation, which is repeated at every decent 
establishment in the village, custom requires that only two individuals 
of a family shall avail themselves of the step-father’s liberality. All 
the parties then bowed and curtsied, and retired. 

Towards evening, on the day before the marriage, Dame Mimi, 
Marie’s mother, assembled in her house three of her neighbouring 
gossips, matrons who were rigid conservators of ancient usage, of apt 
memory and undoubted fluency of diction, six or seven maidens, and 
double the number of stalwart youths, who formed the body-guard of 
the bride, with the all-important Bazoulan, enacted on this occasion 
by Bertrand, the most skilful hemp-dresser and wool-carder in the 
parish, a man of great local erudition, well read in legendary lore, 
quick at reply, and an orator of high repute—qualities essentially 
necessary for the part he had to play. 

While these preparations were being made the bridegroom’s cortége 
arrived, preceded by two men playing the bagpipes and a stringed 
instrument, resembling the guitar ; and on their being met by Dame 
Mimi’s party dancing was kept up on the green sward until the 
approach of night, when the two bands separated for the purpose of 
going through another singular ceremony, deemed indispensable in 
that retired province. 

When Marie’s destined defenders withdrew into the farm-house, 
they forthwith closed all the doors and windows, and barricaded every 
place of entry with drawers, tables, chairs, planks, stools, and logs of 
wood, as if the peaceful dwelling had been an important outpost, 
fortified so as to detain an invading force until the arrival of the main 
body of an army. 

A solemn silence then ensued, but had not lasted long before it was 
interrupted by the distant noise of singing, laughing, firing of guns, 
and shouting, accompanied with stirring marches on several rustic 
instruments, which proceeded from the biithe band of the bridegroom, 
headed by Phillippe, the sexton, and Germain himself, who came in 
the guise of the Paladins of old to win his bride by doughty deeds of 
arms. 

But as the joyous group approached the fortitied farmhouse the 
noise and outcries ceased, the discord of the pipes was hushed, and not 
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another shot was fired, until, on the storming-party arriving at the gate 
of the large courtyard, skirmishers were thrown out and advanced to 
the very walls of the building, piercing with anxious eyes on every 
side to espy some neglected avenue, some “coign of vantage” from 
which the premises might be attacked ; but the Bazoulan, who com- 
manded the defence, was too experienced an officer to have forgotten 
any weak points in his works ; and the tirailleurs, disappointed in 
their perquisitions, fell back upon the main body and delivered their 
report. 

Germain and Phillippe next called their leutenants to them, and a 
short council of war was held, during which the girls in the fortress 
peeped through every available chink or loophole, to ascertain how 
their lovers, amongst the assailants, were engaged ; anon the council 
of war broke up, suddenly the minstrels struck up a pas de charge, 
the stormers poured into the yard with one wild “ Hurrah,” under 
cover of a general discharge of musketry, which roused the ire of the 
watch-dogs on the premises, who barked and strained and pulled 
furiously at their chains ; indeed the scene was acted in such an admir- 
able manner that a stranger, unaware of the true facts, would have 
thought the farmhouse was in real danger from a band of lawless, 
desperate marauders. 

When the opposing camps were thus fairly in presence of each other, 
another lull took place; and the sexton—at once herald, bard, and 
spokesman of the bridegroom—came out from the ranks, marched 
majestically with all the pomp and pride of office to the house-door, 
and called a parley, which being granted, Bertrand ascended to the 
loft at the top of the house, which is used universally in French farms 
as a depot for grain, and on his opening a small trap for the admission 
of light in the large door, through which the sheaves are pitched or 
hoisted up, the following dialogue ensued in the quaint patois and 
antique poetical expressions of the country, which it is impossible 
adequately to translate :— 

Phillippe. My good, kind friends, dear fellow parishioners and 
gossips, open your hospitable doors to your poor brethren, presently in 
absolute distress. 

Bertrand. Who are you, sirrah, who take the liberty of calling us 
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your fellow parishioners ? Go thy way, malapert, for we know thee 
not. 

Phillippe. Fair Sir, we are good men and true, but in much misery 
and great trouble for the nonce. Have pity on us for the sake of the 
Virgin Queen. The snow falls fast ; we have toiled our weary way 
so long and far that our shoes are utterly worn out, and our bleeding 
feet are freezing to the ground. The ruddy flame of a good fire burns 
brightly in your lodge ; the smell of your savoury stews rises through — 
the chimney on the cold night air, and the gladsome laugh of merry 
hearts rings blithely through the walls. Open, I pray you, maidens 
sweet, lest you would behold a band of pilgrims perish from destitution 
at your doors. 

Bertrand. Pilgrims, quotha! but there is many a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, as we know to our sad cost. Whencecame ye, Sirs? From 
the shrine of St. Sylvain de Pouligny ? 

Phillippe. Even so, but further still, good friends, from St. Solange 
likewise, and the holy St. James of Compostella. 

Bertrand. Ah, ah! and you think to come round us with your 
quirks so easily! By the mass ! we know of no such parish. Away 
with ye, thieves and robbers as ye are! Carry your idle tales else- 
where, for we are upon our guard, and ye come not within our doors 
to-night. [This firm asseveration was received with a shout of 
applause from the valorous defenders. | 

Phillippe. Take pity on us still, kind Sirs, though your sharp wit 
has perceived we are not pilgrims as we assumed to be. Weare - 
honest labourers, who have had the ill-luck to find some game on the 
squire’s preserves; the keepers and the constables are in hot pursuit of 
us, and close upon our heels, and should you not admit us we shall 
linger out the remainder of our days in jail. 

Bertrand. How know we that ye are what you say ? You have told 
us one untruth already. 

Phillippe. Open a window or a door, and we will show you the fat 
buck we have killed. 

Bertrand, Are you there with your schemes, my master ? Not quite 
such a fool as that, though! Show me the game, that I may see the 
truth of what ye say. 
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At this point of the discussion a young man of great height and 
herculean form came forth from the group, and lifted up to the loft- 
door a heavy iron spit, on the top of which a plucked and roasted 
goose was impaled, ornamented with several devices of straw and 
ribands interweaved. The Bazoulan, however, was not to be betrayed 
into any demonstration of confidence by opening the loft-door through 
which the assailants might have entered by a coup-de-main, but he 
quietly passed his arm out of the round air-hole through which he 
had been speaking, affected to touch the goose with his hand, cried 
out that it was neither buck, nor doe, nor partridge, quail, nor rabbit, 
and indignantly bade the besiegers carry their false lies to some other 
market. This was supposed to tax the patient temper of Phillippe 
over much; the spit and goose were instantly withdrawn; the sexton 
announced that, since the doors were not opened to them of free good- 
will, they would fight their way in forthwith ; the bridegroom’s band 
raised a shout of exultation at the course proposed, another volley of 
fire-arms rent the air, the hemp-dresser laughed derisively, closed the 
little trap-door with a bang, and scrambled down the stairs to the 
kitchen ; whereupon the youths and maidens joined hand-in-hand, 
stamping and dancing to their own voices; Farmer Maurice, Dame 
Mimi, and her attendants screamed defiance to the invaders with all 
the power of their shrilly lungs, and pretty Marie remained in a 
corner pouting and fretting at the absurd ceremonies that detained her 
from Germain. On the other hand, the besiegers pretended to be 
imbued with all the ferocity incidental to a night-assault upon a town 
devoted to the atrocities of pillage; they fired innocuous blank car- 
tridges through the locks, battered the walls with heavy beams of 
wood, shook the outside blinds with the greatest violence, shouting all 
the while with the greatest energy ; but still the garrison made good 
their defence, and the fortress was intact. Had any one of Germain’s 
party been able to penetrate through an unguarded avenue into the 
house, and place the spit upon the hearth, the Bazoulan would have 
surrendered at discretion, the bride been yielded up, a willing captive, 
to her future lord, and the play been effectually played out; but in 
this instance no precaution had been neglected, and, amidst all the 
dust, excitement, noise, and smoke, no one dared to violate the usages 
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that had been handed down for centuries from sire to son, until the 
precise moment for resorting to friendly force should have arrived. 

At length the simulation of assault was thought to have been carried 
far and long enough; the sexton called a truce, the hemp-dresser 
accepted it, and, mounting again to his old post in the granary, taunted 
his enemies with their failure in attacking his fortified position, and 
then, affecting to take pity upon them, proposed terms, by a strict 
compliance with which they should gain admittance into the farm- 
house. Thus was the convention entered into— 

Phillippe. What must we do to gain admission to your hearth ? 
Speak, noble commandant. 

Bertrand. You must sing a verse or a line of a song unknown to 
us in this house, and which none in it can go on with in reply. 

Phillippe. Be it so, my friends ; and now for the trial of our skill :— 
“ Six months ago, in the sweet spring-time——” 

“As I roamed o’er the meads so green,” the Bazoulan broke in 
with a stentorian voice. Why, fellow, you are laughing at us when 
you sing such a common strain. 

Phillippe. “ A bonnie maiden of high degree——” 

Bertrand. “ Fell in love with a lowly youth.” Pass on to another, 
good man, for we stop you in that at the very first line. 

Phillippe. Will this do, then? ‘*From the market of Nantes, as I 
returned ——”’ 

| Bertrand. “ Tired to death with the wearisome way.” As old as 
our grandmothers ! Something newer, I pray you. 

Phillippe. ‘** Adown the banks of the golden Loire——.-” 

Bertrand. “ With Phyllis as I strayed.” Go to, go to; the little 
children sing it at our doors. 

In this manner the cantatory strife lasted a full hour, and possibly 
might have endured throughout the night, for the antagonists were 
admirably skilled in those ancient lays chaunted by “ the spinsters and 
the knitters in the sun,” their memories were wonderfully accurate, 
and their repertories seemed inexhaustible. Occasionally the Bazoulan 
would permit the sexton to go through twenty or thirty verses of some 
old romance without interruption, and then, when Germain and his 
companions were congratulating themselves upon their victory, he 
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would come in with the first line of the last strophe, and jeeringly tell 
Phillippe he need not fatigue himself again with singing so long a song. 


Once or twice, however, the hemp-dresser was fairly at his wit’s end for - 


a reply to a strain so old that he had never heard it; then he would 
steal gently down the stairs and apply to the matrons for their help; 
they would take up the refrain in their altos, and the fond hopes of the 
assailants were scattered to the winds. Old Phillippe perceived at last 
that he could not win, so he acknowledged himself vanquished with a 
good grace, and the adverse groups proceeded to the ‘‘ Chaunt of the 
Livrées,” which is always sung in solemn, dirge-like time. It com- 
mences in the following manner by the basses without the house— 


“ Open, Marie, for a husband young 
Cometh thy love to win ; 
‘The rain falls fast, and the winds blow cold, 
Open, and let him in.” 


To which the women in the interior replied— 


** My father’s away, and my mother in bed— 
I prithee no longer stay ; 
You cannot come in at this hour of the night, 
Germain, go hence away !” 

The men then took up their first three lines of the first verse, vary- 
ing the fourth line by naming one of the presents—a neckerchief, &c. 
—that the bridegroom had prepared for his beloved, until the whole 
of the articles composing the humble corbeille of the bride were gone 
through—ribbons, aprons, a gold cross, dresses, laces, and even pies ; 
but still the matrons remained inexorable until the bridesmen had 
recourse to the first couplet again, when, at the mention of the word 
“husband,” all the females uttered a simultaneous cry; and it was 
decided to Marie’s great relief that Germain should come in. 

Immediately the ‘‘ defenders of the hearth” ranged themselves across 
the room immediately opposite the door, the girls withdrew with Marie 
to another room ; old Maurice, Dame Mimi, and her gossips, formed a 
corps de reserve before the fire- place, the Bazoulan removed the light 
cross-bar of wood that fastened the door, threw it wide open, and the 
assailants rushed tumultuously, speaking in military fashion, into the 
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The point of honour involving the victory was to place the goose 
upon the hearth ; so the standard-bearer, surrounded by his body- 
guard, strove manfully to gain his object, and the champions of the 
defence battled as lustily to defeat his end. With the exception of 
abstaining from blows given with the clenched fist or open hand, it 
was, to all intents and purposes, a veritable combat ; the young men 
exerted their muscular powers to the fullest extent in accomplishing 
their object ; they pushed, wrestled, struggled, and occasionally threw 
each other down ; some at times were pressed so hard against the wall 
that they could scarcely breathe ; the hands of several bled freely from 
coming in rude contact with the sharp-pointed spit, which bent like an 
aspen-twig within the vigorous grasp of both the assailants and de- 
fenders; until, in accordance with a preconcerted plan, Phillippe, the 
wily sexton, stole unobserved from the room during the “steady cur- 
rent of the fight,’ mounted the stairs to the loft, secured the door, 
scrambled upon the roof, descended the wide chimney without being 
perceived by the garrison, whose backs were necessarily placed 
towards it; and as at the very moment he appeared the tall standard- 
bearer tore his spit with one gigantic effort from the hands of those 
who clutched it, and extended it above their heads towards Phillippe, 
the latter snatched the goose from off it, and, with a yell of triumph, 
placed it upon the hearth. 

As with the magic wave of an enchanter’s wand the noisy strife 
was hushed. The goal was gained, the shaft had hit its mark, and the 
goose rested peacefully upon the hearth between the massive andirons 
where none dared to touch it. The sexton seized a small sheaf of 
straw, placed a few stalks round the bird, and lighted them, making 
pretence to roast it, according to the infallible routine prescribed on 
these occasions. The females swept the dusty floor, and replaced a 
large oak table in the centre of the room, and the farmer and his wife 
produced several foaming jugs of cyder, wine, and beer for the refresh- 
ment of the combatants, as they leaned panting against the walls and 
vaunted of their deeds. 

But while the men where fighting the battle over again, binding up 
their trifling wounds, and re-arranging their disordered dress, four low 
fizures, dressed alike in white like sheeted ghosts, were smuggled 
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mysteriously into one corner of the room surrounded by Marie’s god- 
mother, her aunts, and the other girls, placed upon a bench, where 
they were instantly covered with a large white cloth. These ‘phantoms . 
pale ” were the bride and three of her young companions selected from 
their being precisely of the same stature as herself ; and the peaks of 
their caps of ceremony— the form of which was evidently brought from 
Syria by the Crusaders—were adjusted exactly to the same height, 
the object being to render it impossible for Germain to distinguish 
one from the other of the girls in the further trial he was to undergo 
before he should be deemed to have fairly won his bride. 

These preparations being made, the Bazoulan marshalled all the 
young men in a semicircle with Germain in the centre, somewhat in 
advance, and marched them slowly towards the bench on which the 
girls were seated. Arrived there, he placed a small osier switch in 
Germain’s hand, directing him to touch with it the figure beneath the 
cloth he thought his future wife, informing him at the same time that 
if he were successful on the first essay he would be entitled to lead off 
the ball with her, and be her partner without change ; but if he failed 
he must remain contented with dancing with other maidens through 
the night. | , 

Germain’s heart beat nervously with fear that he should not choose 
his Marie, and he remained standing like a statue for several minutes 
in a state of lamentable indecision. He watched anxiously to gain 
some clue by which he might guess the form of the equally agitated 
girl ; but the matrons watched with Argus-eyes likewise to frustrate 
any trickery, the maidens beneath the cloth were well instructed in 
their parts, and, as poor Marie lifted up her head to shake the cloth, 
or touch it with her hands, her companions imitated the actions in the 
closest way. | 

After a slight further hesitation the enamoured farmer recommended 
himself to his patron saint, extended the wand, and had the happiness 
to touch Marie’s forehead; she immediately threw the cloth from her 
with an irrepressible exclamation of delight, and was led by him into 
the centre of the room to commence the dance, which lasted without 
intermission until the bell of the village clock struck midnight, and 
then all the guests withdrew to their respective homes. 
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At eight o’clock the following morning the parties invited to the 
marriage assembled, arrayed in all their best, at Germain’s farm, and, 
all having partaken of a hearty breakfast, Germain proceeded to Marie’s 
house, and led back his blushing bride in triumph to his own. The 
cortége was then formed, headed by a band of rural musicians, and 
proceeded to the church, where a crowd cf people were assembled to 
do honour to the bride, whose good humour and kind heart had en- 
deared her to the neighbours for many miles around. Her high- 
peaked cap of muslin, thickly embroidered in every part and garnished 
with long streamers of the finest lace reaching almost to her heels, was 
drawn close upon her forehead, and concealed every portion of her 
flowing locks—for it was considered unmaidenly in that district to show 
one single tress of hair, which was always turned up behind and rolled 
in order to support the towering cap; her snow-white fichu, crossed 
modestly upon her bosom, permitted only its beauteous outline to be 
seen, and the dark colour of her robe of myrtle-green was relieved in 
front by an apron of carnation-coloured silk. 

The religious rites differed in nowise from those invariably per- 
formed at weddings, except that at a particular period of. the service 
Germain placed thirteen pieces of silver in Marie’s hand; this cere- 
mony is styled “ the Offering.” The procession then returned to the 
bridegroom’s farm, where a substantial liberal repast was prepared, and 
dancing, singing, and rustic games constituted the festivities until the 
witching hour of night again summoned the revellers to depart. 

On the third morning of these peculiar customs the friends and rela- 
tions of the newly-married couple met at breakfast, which they discussed 
with country appetites, and then commenced the ceremony of “the 
cabbage,” the most singular of all the primitive customs of Lorraine, 
and which, if not of Celtic origin, bears a strong affinity to the “ mys- 
teries”’ or buffoon “ moralites”’ of the Middle Ages. 

Whilst the company were chatting in various groups cr sauntering 
about the garden and farmyard, two young men of superior intelligence 
and capable of sustaining arduous histrionic parts re-appeared in 
grotesque attire, attended by bagpipes, citterns, fifes, and drums, and 
followed by all the children in the parish. They represented two 
wretched creatures, male and female, covered with rags and tatters, 
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and were called ‘‘the Gardener and his Wife.” The man was sup- 
posed to be the incarnation of drunkenness and every vice that de- 
grades humanity; and the woman typified the debased state to which 
wives are frequently reduced by the intemperance and misconduct of 
their husbands. 

In addition to the designation of “the gardener,” the male character 
is also called “ Le Peilloux,” from his head being covered with a wig 
of hemp, and a huge false stomach and a hump upon his back being 
made of straw; he is likewise sometimes denominated ‘the Pagan,” 
which leads to the inference that the custom has some remote connec- 
tion with the annual drunkenness of the Spartan slaves, or the charac- 
ter of Silenus as represented at the feasts of Bacchus, or as being the 
converse of every Christian virtue. 

Whatever the origin may be, this mythic personage staggered into 
the farmyard, his face bedaubed with wine-lees, dirt, and soot, with a 
piece of a broken earthen jar and an old, worn-out, wooden shoe 
attached to his waist by a cord, to receive the wine the charitably dis- 
posed might give him. Accosting each of the guests by turn with the 
conventional whine of a professed mendicant, liquor was offered to him, 
which he feigned to drink, previously pouring a small libation on the 
earth, and then, affecting to become more and more intoxicated at every 
draught, he reeled, and feli upon the ground in a well-acted state of 
abject, helpless drunkenness. His wife, who had vainly endeavoured to 
prevent his imbibing these “ potations pottle-deep,” and had witnessed 
the gradual process of his intoxication with terror and dismay, knelt 
down by her besotted partner’s side, implored the aid of the bystanders 
to lift him up, tore the hempen hair from the wig beneath her dirty 
slatternly cap, and, in piteous tones, bemoaned her hapless lot. ‘Oh, 
wretched, worthless fellow!” she exclaimed, ‘‘see to what a pass, to 
what a miserable condition, your misconduct has reduced us! I may 
well wear my fingers to the bone in spinning, and carding wool, and 
beating hemp, and working in all sorts of manners for you, that you 
may loll about and waste your time in drunken idleness. Oh, you 
villain ! you have spent and dissipated all the money I brought to 
you; and now our goods are all sold, we are turned out of doors, and 
are obliged to sleep with our six poor children in a stable upon straw; 
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we are reduced to beggary, to the degradation of asking alms, and soon 
I expect people will throw bones to us in the streets as they would to 
a starving dog. Oh, dear, kind, good folks, have pity on us—have 
pity on me! I have not deserved my fate. Help me to pick my hus- 
band up, or the carts and tumbrils may pass over him and kill him as 
he lies grovelling there ; and I should die, too, of grief, although 
everybody says his death would be a great blessing tome.” Such is a 
slight sketch of the character the “‘ gardener’s wife” has to represent on 
similar occasions ; for my fair readers must understand that the farce 
is completely improvised. ‘The outline of the plot was definitively 
arranged, but the filling up of the incidents and accessories, the 
minutie of the picture, were left to the natural powers of mimicry, the 
spontaneous wit and ready repartee of the actors in the play. 

At first the auditors of the poor woman’s misery assumed to feel the 
greatest commiseration for her piteous state, but did not offer to touch 
the drunken wretch; anon they proposed to her to leave him wallowing 
in the mire, and to amuse herself with them. She consented, was led 
away arm-in-arm with one of the young men, accompanied by the rest, 
to an adjacent meadow, where she jumped and raced about and skipped 
and frolicked with them with considerable laxity of manner—another 
embodiment of vice, proving that a wife’s immoralities invariably 
result from the intemperance of the man. 

Gradually the ‘‘ Pagan” recovered from his intoxication, raised 
himseif upon his elbow, rubbed his eyes, gazed around, perceived his 
wife engaged with the young men, gained his feet, seized a stout cord 
and a stick placed in readiness hard by, and ran, as well as he could, 
towards the offending parties, some of whom stood before the wife for 
her defence, and thus strove to mollify the anger of the enraged hus- 
band, in which they eventually succeeded. ‘The stick and rope were 
thrown aside, the wife’s errors were forgiven, the degraded couple em- 
braced each other with showers of tears and a prodigality of most 
endearing epithets. Their reconciliation was celebrated with fresh 
draughts of wine, until the ‘‘ gardener’s ” fit of drunkeuness returned, 
and the same scenes were enacted until the company became tired of 
the game. 

Then came the crowning ceremony of the mystic “cabbage.” The 
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rural band of musicians marched at the head of the procession at a 
stately, funereal pace towards the kitchen-garden of the young wife's 
parents. Next came the ‘ gardener,” carrying a spade and wicker- 
basket filled with earth, seated in a hand-barrow borne on the shoulders 
of four strong men; his wife followed, accompanied by the elders of the 
village, and then came the guests who were bidden to the wedding, two 
and two. When the garden was attained, the beds of cabbages were 
carefully inspected, the council of the ancients was held to determine 
the superiority of the plants; and, when one of Patagonian dimensions 
was selected, the ‘‘ Pagan” attached his cord to the stem and retired as 
far back as the extent of the rope would permit him, whilst the “ wife ” 
remained by the “cabbage”’ to guard against its sustaining injury in 
its removal from the bosom of its mother earth. 

The “mimes,” par eacellence, of the festivities—the hemp-dresser 
and the sexton—placed themselves close to the cabbage ; the latter 
with professional ability dug a trench round it, almost deep enough 
for a full-grown human being’s grave; and the former, placing an im- 
mense pair of masquerading pasteboard spectacles upon his nose, took 
upon himself the office of a commandant of engineers, inspecting a 
drawn plan, advancing to the trench, retiring from it, measuring with 
a tape, exclaiming that the works would infallibly be spoiled, ordering 
them to be stopped and renewed as often and in such manner as to him 
seemed fit, and giving the greatest possible trouble to the working 
parties. This character is an addition of modern days, and is intended 
to ridicule the Government surveyors, who are the conservators of the 
bridges and high roads, occasionally exacting labour from the peasantry, 
and who also measure the farms in order to regulate the imposition of 
taxes on the land. 

During this operation, which was conducted with the greatest care, 
so as not to injure the cabbage-roots, the visitors and children amused 
themselves with pelting each other, in a jocular manner, with small 
clods of earth, styled the ‘‘ baptism of the soil,” which every person 
must go through at weddings, were he a bishop or prince of the blood 
royal; and at the end of a quarter of an hour, at a given signal, the 
‘‘ gardener” pulled the cord, and the cabbage was received unharmed 
in the “ wife’s” apron, amidst the vociferous shouts of the spectators. 
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The basket was then brought, and the cabbage planted in it with 
the utmost mock solemnity, and the earth pressed gently round its 
roots. It was sustained in a perfectly upright position by three sticks, 
tied with bass, in the same way as florists support their choicest 
flowers ; rosy-cheeked apples, on the tops of other sticks, and sprigs 
of thyme and laurel, covered with ribbons and little flags, were stuck 
around it, and it was placed in the barrow, which was again hoisted 
on the men’s shoulders, whilst the ‘‘ Pagan,” now completely sober, 
walked by the side, to see that no mishap befel it in its transmission 
to the bridegroom’s house. 

But when the procession arrived at Germain’s door an imaginary 
obstacle to their entrance presented itself. The bearers of the barrow 
feigned to tremble and bend beneath their burden, and to come to a 
sudden halt, then they advanced and recoiled, as if some powerful but 
invisible hand repelled them ;. whilst the guests uttered words of 
advice and encouragement, such as “ Gently now, lads,—the gate is 
too narrow. A little to the right! Now with a will and all together ! 
that’s it!” &. 

This is typical of the last load of wheat of an abundant harvest, 
styled the gerbande, crowned with flowers and ribands, being drawn 
by the oxen from the field, and passing with difficulty through the 
triumphal arch at the entrance of the farmer’s full stack-yard. 

When this obstacle was supposed to be overcome the “ Pagan” 
looked around him attentively to find the highest point of the premises 
-——chimney, dovecot, or gable-end—on which he was bound to place 
the basket with the cabbage, at the risk of even breaking his neck in 
the attempt. In this instance the roof of the house was attained 
without any accident; and the earth in tke basket having been 
moistened with a jug of wine, the cabbage was left to the influence of 
the skies, with a final shout and the discharge of all the fire-arms in 
the band. 

Similar forms were observed in digging up and transplanting a vege- 
table from the bridegroom’s garden, and carrying it to the former 
residence of his wife; for much importance is attached to the flourish- 
ing or immediate decadence of the humble plant, as in this is involved, 
according to the matronly legendary lore, the happiness of the newly- 
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married pair, in so far as it may be constituted by the presence of 
numerous future little smiling faces round their ample hearth. 
By the time these ceremonies were gone through the day was far 


advanced ; however, another liberal repast was served, and dancing 


x, when all 


and drinking were carried on until the approach of evening, 


the guests wished good luck to Germain and his wife. They then 
conducted the godfathers, godmothers, and near relations of the couple 


to their respective homes, amidst the strains of bagpipes, drums, and 
fifes. 
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NOTES. 


[ Communications for these columns should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary. | 


i. Works on Folk-Lore published on the Continent during the years 
1879-80.—The following list will be found, I hope, to include nearly 
all the more important works on Folk-Lore published in France, 
Germany, and Italy, during the last year anda half. I have, as a 
rule, taken no notice of mere reprints of previous editions, and I have 
only admitted such works as deal exclusively with Folk-Lore. A 
complete list of works on German Folk-Lore and mythology will be 
found in the “ Jahresbericht ueber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete 
der Germanischen Philologie, herausgegeben von der Gesellschaft fiir 
deutsche Philologie. Erster Jahrgang 1879.” 8vo. 1880. Berlin. 
237 pp. 

AuFreD Norv. 


Asbjérnsen (P.C.), Auswahl Norwegischer Volksmarchen und Waldgeistersagen. 
Aus dem Norwegischem uebersetzt von H, Denhardt. Mit 106 Ilustrationen. 
8yvo. Leipzig, 1881. 289 pp. 


Bartsch (Karl), Sagen, Maehrchen und Gebraueche aus Mecklenburg. Vienna, 
1879-80. 2 vols. 8vo. xxv. 524, vi. 508 pp. 


Bladé (J. F.), Chants et chansons populaires de l’Agenais, avec la musique 
notée. Paris, 1879. 8vo. 


Bladé (J. F.), Proverbes et devinettes populaires recueillies dans l’Armagnac et 
VAgenais. Texte Gascon et traduction francaise. Paris, 1880. 8vo. _ 

Chants historiques de l’Ukraine, et les chansons des Latyches des bords de la 
Dyina occidentale. Periodes paienne, normande, tartare, polonaise et 
cosaque. ‘Traduits sur les textes originaux par. A.C. Paris, 1879. 8vo. 

Comparetti (D.),e d’Ancona. Cantie racconti del popolo Romano. Vol. vii. 
Fiabe Mantovane raccolte da Isaia Visentini. Turin, 1879. 8vo. 224 pp. 

Finamore (Gennaro), Vocabulario dell’ uso Abruzzese. Lanciano, 1880. vii. 

336 pp. Contains a choice of “ Canti populari Abruzzesi.” 

Franzisci (F.), Cultur-Studien ueber Volksleben, Sitten und Braueche im Karn- 
ten. Nebst einem Anhang: Maebrchen aus Karnten. Vienna, 1879. 8vo. 
ix. 104 pp. 
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Freisauff (R. von) Salzburger Volkssagen, mit 900 Illustrationen von J. Eib. 
8vo. 1880. Vienna, viii. 663 pp. 
Hahn (J. G. von), Contes grecs, éditées par N. Pio. Athens and Copenhagen, 
1879, 12mo. 
The modern Greek text of Hahn’s Neugriechische Maehrchen. 
Wartmann (August), Volksschauspiele im Bayern und Oesterreich-—Ungarn 
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dem Magdeburger Lande und Holstein. Part I. Aus dem Kinderleben. 
Leipzig, 1879. 8vo. vii. 114 pp. 

Weichelt (H.), Hannoversche Geschichten und Sagen. Norden, 1878-80. 8vo. 
Parts 1—5. 


Wollner (W.), Untersuchungen ueber die Volksepik der Grossrussen. Mit 
einem Anhang: Analyse einiger der wichtigeren grossrussischen Volksepen. 
A. Die aelteren Helden. B. Die Helden von Kiew. Leipsig, 1879. 8vo 
viii. 147 pp. 


Zinzow (Dr. Adolf), Psyche und Eros. Ein Milesisches Marchen in der Darstel- 
lung und Auffassung des Apulejus beleuchtet und auf seinen mythologis- 
chen Zusammenhang, Gehalt und Ursprung zurickgefihrt. S8vo. Halle, 
1881. (xxx. 332 pp.) 


ii. Japanese Folk-Lore, from Miss Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
vol. i. pp. 380-85.—“ Certain superstitions govern the building of 
houses. Thus it is lucky to place the Kura (store-house) on the north- 
east side, the door to the south-east, and the cupboards to the south- 
west. In sleeping the head must on no account be turned to the north, 
because that is the position of a corpse after death, and cold water must 
be poured into the warm water in a vessel, not warm water into cold, 
because in washing the dead the latter plan is adopted. It is very 
unlucky to use chopsticks of which one is bamboo and the other 
wood, because the tongs used to collect the ashes in the cremation 
grounds are made in this fashion.” 


«“ Ghosts are much believed in in Japan. They are not limited 
to apparitions of human beings, for the she-badger and fox love to 
disport themselves after their departure from the body. Foxes play 
practical jokes, and steal away people’s senses, and nearly always 
assume the shapes of beautiful women. The fox always follows his 
victims, who are usually men, while the badger always goes before 
hers, who are usually women befooled by her in the guise of loveable 
young men.” 
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‘Ghosts can be raised in various ways, some of which are like the 
disused Hallowe’en practices. One way is to put into an audon 
(a paper lantern in a frame) a hundred rushlights, and repeat an 
incantation of a hundred lines. One of the rushlights is taken out 
at the end of each line, and the would-be ghost-seer then goes out in 
the dark with one light still burning, and blows it out, when the 
ghost ought to appear. Girls who have lost their lovers by death 
often try that sorcery.” 

‘‘' The ghosts of suicides often haunt the scene of self-destruction, 
especially if it be a well.” 

“Those who throw clippings of hair into the kamado (or iron fire- 
place) are in danger of disaster.” 

‘No word containing the syllable shz, one meaning of which is 
death, must be used on New Year’s day.” 

“ Salt must not be bought at night, and when purchased during the 
day a little of it must be thrown into the fire to prevent misfortune 
and family quarrels. It is also sprinkled about the threshold at 
funerals.” 

‘“¢ A fisherman if he meet a priest will catch no fish that day.” 

‘“‘ Conflagrations are frequent, and in many places the signs which 
portend them are carefully watched. Among these are a dog climbing 
on the roof of a house, a weasel crying once, and a cock crowing in 
the morning. To avert the evil a person must take a dipper in his 
left hand, and pour out three dippersful of water.” 

‘“‘Many superstitions are general among people in the North. If 
a stalk of tea falls into a tea-cup, and remains upright for a second, 
a visitor is expected from the direction in which it falls,” 

“The shadow of a bird on the paper window is a sure sign of a 
visitor.” | 

‘«‘ Few people will put on new clothes after five p.m. for fear of bring- 
ing bad luck.” 

‘“‘ Ror children to eat the charred rice which sometimes remains at 
the bottom of the rice-pot is to ensure their marriage to persons 
scarred with small-pox. When small-pox is epidemic, a charm 
against the malady is for a person to write a notice in front of his 
house that his children are absent.” 

“« A young child is not allowed to look into a mirror, under the 
belief that if it sees its infant face, and grows up to be married, its 
first offspring will be twins.” 
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‘Tt is a popular belief that a new tooth will grow in the socket, if 
the old one from the lower jaw is thrown on the house roof, and if 
from the upper, is buried as nearly as possible uuder the foundation.” 

‘* Superstitions connected with love are endless. One is akin to 
those practised in England and Germany. A girl drops a long hair- 
pin from her head into the tatami (matting), and counts the straws 
from it to the border—one, yes ; two, no; and so on—and so divines 
her lover’s faithfulness or its opposite.” 

“Purple or violet must not be worn at a wedding, either by bride 
or bridegroom, lest divorce should come quickly, as these colours fade 
the soonest.” 

‘“‘ Dreams are regarded as of great importance, as the soul, in the 
form of a black ball, is supposed to leave the body during sleep, and 
go off on various errands. People have a great dread of waking 
others suddenly, lest death should be caused by the soul not having 
time to return to the body.” 

‘* Dreams are, as with us, frequently supposed to go by contraries. 
Thus it is lucky to dream of being stabbed, or of losing money ; but 
if you dream of finding money you are nearly sure to come to beg- 
gary.” 

‘Tn the farming villages open wells are covered up during an 
eclipse of the sun or moon, in the belief that poison drops from the 
sky at that time.” IsaBEL RussELu. 


ili. False Swearers.—“ I had heard of the fearful judgments like- 
wise of many false accusers, suborned witnesses, and hateful suborners ; 
what miserable ends befell them; how they were discarded from the 
company of all good men; how they were to wear some badge or mark 
of distinction that every one might know them, and, knowing, abhor 
them.” —R. Braithwaite, The Penitent Pilgrim, 1641. Reprint, Picker- 
ing, 1853, p. 69. 


iv. Marriage.— Perhaps some foolish girl or other may be so 
bewitch’d as to go in white to beg the favour of marrying you under 
the gallows.”—Smith, Lives of Highwaymen, vol. i. London, 1719, 
p. 97. 


v. The Swan.— The swan, if at any time she pride herself in her 
beauty, no sooner looks upon her black feet than she wails her 
plumes.” —R. Braithwaite, The Penitent Pilgrim, 1641. Reprint, 
Pickering, 1853, p. 128. 

VOL, III. U 
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vi. “ You'll die in your shoes /” an old imprecation, seems to have 
meant “yowll be hang’d,” or some other violent death. This was. 
often evaded by the criminal throwing off his shoes before he was 
turn’d off.—See Smith, Lives of Highwaymen, vol. 11. London, 1719, 
p. 282. 


vii. Panther.—“ The panther, as it is written of him, knowing how 
beasts fly from him by reason of his ugly head, which frays them, 
thrusts only his head in some secret corner, whilst they, gazing on his 
goodly spotted hide, nothing suspecting their approaching end, sud- 
denly he breaketh out and prayeth upon them.”—Chr. Sutton, Learn 
to Die, 1600. Reprint, London, 1848, p. 22. 

vill. Red-heeled Shoes.—* A variety of personal decorations some 
years back, of high repute in the beau monde, owed their origin to 
Mr. [C. J.] Fox’s fertile genius, who, among other fashions which he 
had the honour to introduce, revived that of red-heeled shoes, laid 
aside at the beginning of the present century, by appearing in them 
on a birth-night.”.—Pocket Magazine, vol. 4, p. 76. London, 1796. 

ix. Tokens.—“ Besides, ma’am, has not he a mole on his right arm ? 
Was he not born with a cawl ? And has he not a pocket-piece that I 
got conjured ?”—T. Morton, Secrets worth Knowing, London, 1798, 
act 1. sc. 1. 

GrEoRGE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven. 

x. A Building Superstition—The Times, in its Indian correspond- 
ence, dated from Calcutta, 1 August, 1880, has the following pas- 
sage :— 

‘A rumour has got abroad, and is firmly believed in by the lower 
classes of the natives, that the Government is about to sacrifice a 
number of human beings in order to enforce the safety of the new 
harbour works, and has ordered the police to seize victims in the streets. 
So thoroughly is the idea implanted, that people are afraid to venture 
out after nightfall. There was a similar scare in Calcutta some seven 
or eight years ago, when the Hooghly bridge was being constructed. 
The natives then got hold of the idea that Mother Ganges, indignant 
at being bridged, had at last consented to submit to the insult on the 
condition that each pier of the structure was founded on a layer of 
children’s heads.” 

This belief that a human victim is necessary to insure stability to 
any great edifice is not unknown to Europe. The Roumanian masons 
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still believe it ; a ballad entitled ‘“ The Monastery of Argis,” given by 
Ubicini in his Ballads et Chants populaires de la Roumanie, embodies 
it, and in his notes (p. 198) he says that at the then present time (i.e. 
1855), “The masons place in the foundations of the houses which 
they are constructing, long reeds, with which they have endeavoured 
to take the measure of the shadow of some passer-by. This unfortu- 
nate person is destined, they believe, to die at the end of forty days, 
and to be metamorphosed into a stahic. The latter is the ghost of a 
person who has been immured in the walls of the building, in order 
to make it more solid. According to popular tradition, all the 


important edifices of the country have had their victim.” These 
are Ubicini’s own words. [See also Antiquary, vol. iii. pp. 8-13. ] 
Hi. €, 


xl. Medieval Superstition.‘ A curious survival of medieval super- 
stition has cropped up in a rumour which obtains credence in the West 
of England, that Balmain’s luminous paint is prepared with human 
fat, in order to give it its phosphorescent properties.”—Wature, June 
#0, $581, -p. 181. 

James Britten. 


xu. Tregeagle (see ante, p.158).—Mr. Cyrus Reading, at p. 51 of his 
illustrated Itinerary of Cornwall, 1842, after speaking of the dreary 
tarn of Dosmary Pool, situate in the desolate moors in the neighbour- 
hood of Bodmin, says:— 

“The cheerless aspect of the spot naturally accounts for the stories 
the country people have invented, of its unfathomable depth (it is 
really shallow), and of its extraordinary visitants. 

“ When the winter winds sweep over the hills around, and ruffle at 
such times the leaden stillness of its surface, when the misty rain dims 
the landscape, or the sound of the tempest almost stuns the ear, the 
Cornish ery—‘ Tregagle is roaring; hark!’ The nurses from end to 
end of the county continually exclaim, to silence their crying children, 
‘Be quiet; thou art roaring like Tregagle.’ Their only explanation 
of his business and identity consists in ‘stating that Tregagle is a 
giant, condemned ‘ to teem’ out Dosmary Pool with a limpet shell, and 
consequently said to be roaring with anger at the hopelessness of his 
task, even when midnight wraps this inhospitable spot. Often the 
devil chases him round the borders of the fearful pool, until, fairly 
outrunning the Evil One, Tregagle reaches Roche Rock, and thrusting 
his head in at the chapel window finds a respite from his tormentor, 

UZ 
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Once upon a time, having a vast load of sand upon his back, and being 
pursued by Satan, he dropped it between Looe Pool and the sea, near 
Helston, and thus formed the large sand-bar existing there. When 
alive he is said to have borne the name of ‘Jan, or’Janny.’ His 
sufferings are caused by his having got hold of the heir of considerable 
estates, murdered the father and mother, and converted the property 
to his own use. Thus runs the story. The name is Cornish, and 
there was once a family so denominated, living at Treworder, in 
St. Breock, now extinct, one of whom was Sir John Tregagle.”’ 

This ‘‘sand-bar,” mentioned by Reading, is really a belt or bar of 
gravelly pebbles, some three or four hundred feet wide at low water, 
which alone separates Looe Pool, the largest lake in the West of Eng- 
land, from the sea. Its description and the cutting through of this 
bar to prevent in winter the overflow of the lake, and consequent 
flooding of parts of the town, its road and mills, is most interestingly 
related by the Rev. Mr. Johns in his Week at the Lizard. 

At the Land’s and Lizard’s Ends of Cornwall the inhabitants still 
attribute either to the giants or to the devil the loose uncut stones, so 
remarkable, for instance, in the wild district of the Lanyon Quoit, on 
whose tors ‘‘ they do say the giants sit,” as a young girl once told me 
on the spot. | 

I have also heard from the boatmen of Penzance the story of the 
devil’s apron-string giving way at the Rill while he was trying to 
carry stones to build a bridge over to France for the smugglers. 

IsaBELLA ERsxineE IRELAND. 


xill. Stateenth Century Superstition.—I send a specimen of sixteenth 
century superstition which I have lately come across, and which is not 
without interest. The last phrase, ‘‘cut my lace and cover my face,” 
I can’t make out; can any reader of the Record assist me? Father 
and daughter are driving cattle home. By the road lies a half-mur- 
dered man. ‘ Old John: Now, by my father’s saddle, Joane, I think 
we are bewitched. My beasts were never wont to breake out so often. 
Sure as death the harlotries are bespoken ; but it is that heifer with 
the white backe that leades them al a gadding, a good lucke take her ! 
Joane. It is not dismal day, maister; did ye looke in the amminicke? 
If it be not, thén ’tis either long of the brended cow, that was nere wel 
in her wits since the butcher bought her calf, or long of my dreame ; 
or of my nose bleeding this morning ; for as I was washing my hands 
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my nose bled three drops; then I thought of John Beane, God be with 
him, for I dream’d he was married, and that our white calfe was kild 
for his wedding dinner ; God blesse them both, for I love them both 
well.” A few lines further on, Joane, seeing the body, cries: “ O, 
master, master, looke in my purse for a piece of ginger; I shall sweb, 
I shall swound ; cut my lace and cover my face, I die else; it is John 
Beane, killd, cutte, slaine!”—From A Warning for Faire Women 
(1599), act 11.1. 551, in Simpson’s School of Shakspere, vol. ii. p. 290. 
Gero. L. APPpERsON. 

The Common, Wimbledon. 

xiv. Irish Superstition.—At the coroner’s inquest on the death of 
Lord Mountmorres, of Ebor Hall, county Galway, the following 
occurred : The doctor, when he examined the body, thought he de- 
tected a pulsation, and directed the body to be removed to the nearest 
house. The body was accordingly removed to a house, between 200 
and 800 yards from where he was lying, owned by a man named 
Flanagan, but it was not admitted. Lord Ardilaun: Did he give any 
reason for refusing admission to the body of deceased ?—Witness : 
He did.— What was it ?—He said if they admitted Lord Mountmorres 
nothing belonging to them would be alive that day twelve months,— 
Did you state to the people that the doctor thought there was life in 
the body ?—I did, and said it was very inhuman to refuse him admis- 
sion. Flanagan said there was no man he wished better to than to 
Lord Mountmorres, but he could not admit him.—A juror: It could 
not have been superstition that caused the refusal, because Lord 
Mountmorres was not dead.—Another juror : It was superstition, be- 
cause I heard so to-day.—Witness: I knocked loudly at the door, and 
after a little delay Flanagan came down —Another juror: Did he 
express any surprise at the occurrence ?—He did; a little surprise. 
When the man of the house opened the door, I asked him to get a 
light and make a fire, which he did. When I spoke about Lord 
Mountmorres being in such a state that I was afraid he was dead, but 
that the doctor held out some hopes of his being alive, and that we 
wanted to bring his lordship in, so as to enable the doctor to do all 
he could for him, before Flanagan had time to say anything his 
wife and daughters rushed downstairs in their night-dresses. There 
were three or four of them, I believe, and they said that Lord Mount- 
morres should not be brought in. They placed themselves in the 
doorway, so as to prevent his being brought in.—A juror: Did they 
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say anything about an outhouse ?—No, they did not.—Or any place 
of shelter ?—No, they did not.—Daily Chronicle, 29 Sept. 1880. 


xv. Indian Superstition.—Just a few lines about local superstitions, 
&c., which it may be as well to record. My pankha-coolis, four in 
number, will not kill scorpions, centipedes, tarantulas, or spiders. It 
is unlucky to do so. This belief must be widely spread among the 
lowest orders of peasants, for pankh4-coolis, though not necessarily by 
caste, are by occupation, of the most ignorant and lowest classes, and — 
mine come from widely separated parts of India. One is a Gér 
Brahman, from Taiptr, in Rajputana, and the others are Hindu Jats, 
fromthe Panjab. The Jats are probably the aborigines of the Panjab, 
representing (?) the Getz or Messagetz of the Greek writers, and per- 
haps in part the modern gypsy of Europe and Central Asia. They all 
agree in this belief, and also in the following—that the howling of a 
dog is a foreboding of death. Ihave a little Skye terrier here who, 
like all dogs, systematically howls. at the bugle-calls of the British 
infantry mess next door, and the daily anxiety of the coolis to stop 
him is most amusing. They talk to the dog as to a human being. 
Bas, bas, no gid! i.e. ‘Enough, enough, it (the bugle) is over!” 
is the usual expression. 

R. Carnac TEMPLe. 


xvi. Stone-boiling.—The following letter was addressed by Mr. 
Peacock to Dr. Tylor :—‘* Will you pardon me for troubling you 
with a question on folk-lore ? I think the following may be a sur- 
vival of the practice of stone-boiling mentioned by you in your 
Researches into the Karly History of Mankind. When my second 
daughter was born—twenty-three years ago—my wife watched the 
nurse washing the baby. She poured soft water from the ewer into 
the basin, having first put the poker into the fire to make it red-hot. 
The nurse then plunged the glowing poker into the basin and heated 
the water by that means. My wife asked her why she did not heat 
the water in the ordinary way, and was informed that soft water made 
hot in this manner had fine healing qualities, and gave strength to 
children. The practice was continued by the nurse from day to day 
until the navel healed. My wife has since then seen the same thing 
done in cottages in this neighbourhood, and has ascertained that it is 
a prevailing custom. The matter seems interesting when taken in 
connection with the facts you have collected as to stone-boiling. It is 
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not safe to jump hastily to conclusions, but it seems to me not im- 
probable that we have here a case of survival. The old way of heat- 
ing water has long been discarded for the practical purposes of life, 
but, for the newly born, the ancient and therefore sacred method may 
have been retained. ‘* Rpwarp Pracock.” 

[See also the curious instance of churning butter by hot iron, ante, 
page 134,—Ep. ] 


xvii. Shrew Ash and Mice at Selborne, see ‘West Sussex Supersti- 
tions,” Folk-Lore Record, vol. i. p. 42. 

Mr. Bell, F.R.S. &c. has a note at the end of letter xxviii. of vol. i. 
of his edition of the Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, which 
in justice to the present inhabitants of that classic village deserves 
transcription:— 

‘The superstitions mentioned in the text [the use of a cloven ash 
for rupture, in addition to the above | have long ceased to exist, and 
the legitimate results of a more general and rational education have 
been in no respect more manifest than in the removal of such credulity 
from the minds of the poorer classes. But when I first became 
acquainted with Selborne, between thirty and forty years ago, there 
were still many remains of ancient superstitious absurdities devoutly 
retained as a part of the popular creed. I remember a worthy and 
even kindly old man cutting off the feet of a mole and hanging them 
in a little bag round the neck of a child with the object of curing the 
‘king’s evil’ as it was called, and then letting the poor victim go, 
with the full conviction that as.the maimed animal gradually died the 
child would be, pari passu, cured. ‘The necessity of keeping perfectly 
clean and bright any instrument by which man or beast had been 
wounded, in order to avoid inflammation in the wounded part, and to 
ensure a cure, was as carefuily attended to as it is represented in 
Wilkie’s well-known admirable picture of ‘The Cut Finger.’ When 
the late Mr. Tindall came to the vicarage of Empshott, about thirty 
years ago, he was assured by his housekeeper that ‘ the fairies danced 
every night on Wolmer Common.’ Many equally amusing instances 
of Selbornian bygone superstitions might be enumerated. T.B.” 
P. 192. BAG. 

xviii. ‘* Proverbs and Folk-lore from William Ellis’s ‘ Modern Hus- 
bandman’ (1750)” [Folk-Lore Record, vol. ii. p. 80}.—Mr. Britten 
writes :— It may be worth noting that the proyerb which, in its most 
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usual form, refers to the losing of a shtp fora ha’p’orth a tar, is given 
twice by Ellis .... as referring to a sheep, and twice.... to a hog. 
Ray gives ‘ Ne’er lose a hog for a halfpenny-worth of tar,’ and adds, 
‘some have it, lose not a sheep,’ &c. Indeed, tar is more used about 
sheep than swine. Others say, ‘lose not a ship,’ &c. It seems most 
likely that sheep not ship is the correct reading.” In South Lincoln 
speech ship =sheep. I know an inland place where one might hear of 
a ship being “ cast ” on M Sands, and find, instead of a distressed 
vessel thrown upon a sea-beach, a broad-backed ewe lying helpless on 
some light land known as M-——- Sands. Hog, too, means sheep in 
Lincolnshire and elsewhere. Halliwell (Dict. Arch. and Prov. Words ) 
has’ ‘ Hoa. (1) A term for a sheep from six'months old till being first 
shorn. Some say from a lamb; others, a sheep of a year old. The 
last meaning is the one intended by early writers.” Webster gives 
other definitions. Mr. Britten’s original rendering of the saying with 
regard to green ash-wood (p. 84) is very nearly like the rhymed form 
of it preserved in Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales 
(p. 178) :— 





“ Burn ash-wood green, 
Tis fire for a queen ; 
Burn ash-wood sear, 
"Twill make a man swear.” 


E. G, 


xix. Dorset Superstitions. The following correspondence appeared in 
The Standard.—lt may interest some of the students of folk-lore to 
hear a case that came before us at the Board of Guardians of the Shaftes- 
bury Union last Thursday. A man of fifty applied for relief as unable 
to work. The doctor had seen him and was unable to specify any cause, 
though he said he was certainly incapable of labour. The man himself 
stated the cause to be that he had been ‘ overlooked ” by his sister-in- 
law. His wife had been to a “wise woman” at Stalbridge—a neigh- 
bouring village—whose assistance had relieved him for a few days, but 
since then the spell had been too mighty, and as he had been as bad as 
ever he declined medical aid as useless. The afflicted man is a 
native of the parish of Gillingham, Dorset, a parish blessed with a 
School Board and every appliance of the most scientific education, 
yet even this is not enough to eradicate this most ancient of supersti- 
tions, as firmly held to as ever, and not confined to the lower classes. 
It is not long since that a “cunning man” of great fame used to 
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hold an annual levée in the neighbourhood of Stalbridge, the residence 
of the wise lady. This gathering was called “Toad Fair,” because 
the man sold out to crowds of admirers the legs torn from the bodies 
of living toads. These were placed in a bag which was worn round 
the neck of the patient and counted a sovereign remedy for scrofula, 
the “ overlooked,” and other maladies. I may add that this applica- 
tion for relief was refused by us. ONE or THE GUARDIANS.—Standard, 
22 Sept. 1880. 

I endorse what ‘‘One of the Guardians” says with regard to 
Dorsetshire superstitions; but in my parish the power of the wise 
woman extends over man and beast. There is a case I know of 
where an old woman with a very bad temper and tongue was supposed 
to be in league with the wise woman of Stalbridge. She was about 
buying some pigs from a neighbour, but there was a difference 
between them of a shilling a head, and when she could not get her 
way she said that she would have nothing to do with them, and 
added the ominous words, ‘“ And mark my words, they will never 
thrive with you.” Curiously enough, within a fortnight, I think it 
was, they all died, and this cross old dame has the credit of their 
death, and she is dreaded accordingly by her neighbours both for man 
and beast, for she is very dangerous to her own species. Last year 
she was very ill, but in a dream one night she saw a supposed ill- 
wisher of hers laughing at her through the window, and she sent to 
another wise woman, who removed the illness from herself to her 
enemy, which was, of course, very satisfactory for her, but not for him. 
Of course, before I came into the West I had often heard of belief 
in witches; but I never thought it was so universal as it is in the 
neighbourhood of Gillingham, where I am living, and even amongst 
those who ought to know better. X. P. G.—Standard, 25 Sept. 
1880. 


xx. Witchcraft in Devonshire-—An inquest was held yesterday 
morning at Her Majesty’s prison, Exeter, on the body of John Pope, 
who committed suicide in his cell on Saturday. The inquiry brought 
to light the fact that the power of witches was still believed in by the 
people in some parts of Devon. The deceased had formerly been a 
coachman employed by a good county family, but had of late years 
been a cattle-jobber. Last July he was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment for cattle-stealing, and was subsequently brought up at 
the assizes, and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude for the theft 
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of a pony. When apprehended on the first charge at Bideford he 
had not been in custody long before he attempted to commit suicide by 
hanging himself. Shortly afterwards, in conversation with a friend, who. 
visited him in his cell, he expressed a firm conviction that he had been 
induced to commit the robbery through being ‘‘ overlooked, or bewitched, 
by a blacksmith,” and this was repeated in a remarkable statement found 
after his death, written upon the slate which convicts of his class are 
allowed to use in their cells. Pope further told his friends at Bideford 
that he had tried the effect of horse-shoes as a charm against the 
supposed witchcraft, but that it had been of no use. In the course of 
the inquiry it transpired that members of the deceased’s family had 
shown signs of mental weakness, and the jury returned a verdict of 
suicide whilst in an unsound state of mind.—Daily Telegraph, 24 Noy. 
1880. 


xxl. Devil Worship in New Guinea.—The religion is of the rudest 
type; an evil spirit—the first god of most people—with will and power 
to destroy, unfortunate, inevitable, to whom they pay homage under the 
form of cocoa-nut leaves, skipjacks, and wooden posts. In some parts, 
as in Hudson Island, each family has a small devil-hut, in which a tiny 
grass hammock is hung for the evil spirit to sleep in, and thankful would 
they be if he never awoke; and there offerings of fresh nuts are laid for 
him every morning. The following is a picture of a devil-ground, or 
native place of worship. The devil-ground presented a unique picture 
of savage superstition. It was a large cleared place, and contained a 
collection of frightful-looking idols, some twenty feet in height and 
broad in proportion, hollowed out to serve the purpose of drums. Soft 
wood drumsticks lay beside them, and, on being struck, they emitted a 
hollow monotonous sound. The shape of these idols was very rude; 
they were all head and body, with very small arms stuck on, of which 
the hands rested on the stomach, and the legs were smaller than the 
arms—the whole being devoid of action or expression. Near one, a 
gigantic idol, surrounded by a bamboo fence, a poor girl, suffering 
from an ulcerated leg, was placed for cure, and lay looking dejected 
enough, as if she knew the hopelessness of the charm; nor was the 
behaviour of her elders at all calculated to increase the girl’s reverence, 
for they showed no respect themselves, and only laughed when we 
struck the huge idols and made them emit a dull resonance.—Sunday 


Magazine. 


——! 
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xxil. Singular refusal to take an Oath.—Four Irishmen, named 
Patrick Scannel, 26, Daniel Cummins, 19, Garrett Nagle, 19, and 
Patrick Sheeham, 19, were charged, before Mr. Vaughan, at Bow 
Street to-day with disorderly conduct and assaulting the police. <A 
woman came forward for the purpose of giving evidence on behalf 
of the prisoners, but she declined to take the oath. In reply to Mr. 
Vaughan, she stated that her reason for doing so was because she 
was enceinte. Mr. Vaughan: But surely that makes no difference 
to your being sworn. Witness: Well, it makes a great difference to 
me, and I shan’t do it. Mr. Vaughan: If you come to speak the 
truth, your condition can make no difference. I cannot accept any 
statement as evidence unless you are sworn. Witness: Well, I 
certainly won’t be. Mr. Vaughan ordered Cummins to be imprisoned 
with hard labour for one month, and inflicted a fine of 40s. on the 
other prisoners or in default a month’s imprisonment.—Globe, 28 Dec. 
1880. | 


xxi, Wart Cures.—A strange case, and one which came under my 
personal observation, is the following:—I , then resided at Liverpool, 
and my eldest boy was about five years old when a thick cluster of warts 
grew on one of his hands; he said that another little boy at their school 
had lots of warts as well, and that he put some blood from them on 
my little boy’s hand one time. <A young lady visiting us one day 
observing the state of his hand, told us she knew of an unfailing 
remedy for warts. “Get one or two cowrie shells,” she said, “ and 
put them into an egg-cup or other small vessel, and then procure a 
lemon and squeeze the juice from it on the shells; in a few hours the 
shells will be dissolved into a white paste; put the paste on the warts 
with a piece of stick two or three times a day, and before many days 
are over the warts will vanish.” I tried the experiment; the shells 
dissolved into a paste as she said; I put it on the child’s hand every 
day, and was surprised to see the warts drop off one after another in 
an incredibly short space of time. My boy has never been embellished 


with a wart since. 
JAS. JONES. 


xxiv. Seamen’s Superstitions (ante, vol. i. p. 249).—I don’t know 
whether this subject has been taken up by any one, but send the 
following scrap as a contribution thereto. If not new it may serve as 
corroborative evidence :—From Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to 
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Lisbon, 1775, page 104: “The kitten at last recovered, to the great 
joy of the good captain, but to the great disappointment of some of 
the sailors, who asserted that the drowning a cat was the very surest 
way of raising a favourable wind.” [There is a chapter devoted to 
“The Sea and Seamen” in Credulities, Past and Present, by W. 
Jones. | Gero. L. APPERSON. 

The Common, Wimbledon. 

xxv. Superstition in Hssex.—-At the Dunmow Petty Sessions 
Charles and Peter Brewster, father and son, labouring men, were 
recently charged with misbehaving themselves towards Susan Sharpe, 
wife of an army pensioner, living at High Easter, in a manner likely to 
lead to a breach ofthe peace. The evidence showed that the defendants 
were under the impression that the complainant was a witch, and they 
wanted to put her to the test by throwing her into a pond to see 
whether she would sink or float. They affirmed she had bewitched the 
young defendant and his wife—the furniture in the house was disturbed, 
their domestic animals died, their bed rocked like a swinging boat, and 
shadows appeared in their bed-room. On one occasion there were three 
in bed to witness the shadowy apparition, and they strongly asserted 
that the shape was that of the complainant. The elder defendant had 
visited certain reputed ‘‘cunning” men and women in the villages 
around with a view to baffle the supposed witch’s evil designs, but 
without effect—‘ all sorts of things” had been tried, but they could get 
no peace, and the reports they set abroad caused an excitement in the 
locality. The Chairman (the Rey. EH. I’. Gepp) said such things as 
they had done might have led to a serious riot some years ago. They 
were bound over to keep the peace for six months.—Daily Telegraph, 
23 June, 1880. 


xxvi. English Folk-Tales.—The following is from a letter addressed 
to the Honorary Secretary : “ As to your proposal for help in our Old 
Folk-tales, I am, of course, willing to do what I can. But I would 
rather ‘move the previous question.’ We are, I think, all going 
wrong. We are living on the half-dozen hearth-tales (such as 
‘Jack the Giant Killer,’ &c., &c.), which have come down to us, or 
have been collected in Scotland, znstead of collecting for ourselves. I 
am suRE that Merry England (and Bonny Scotland, whose English- 
speaking provinces are only a continuation of and a part of our olden 
Northumbria, North England), are still rutu of hearth-tales. Why 
should they not ? They have not died out in other lands, equally 
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‘ civilised.” Why should they among ourselves? Of course, we 
do not look for such things among the over-educated classes. But 
the mass of the poorer and middle classes will often be able to repeat 
what they have inherited. Even in great towns—even in London— 
to which people flock from all parts for work, &c.—in small houses 
and poor-houses, and hospitals, many ‘tale-bearers’ could be found. 
But to collect such traditions is an art, to be learned by practice. 
When I collected Swedish ballads and folk-tales, I did it chiefly in 
Stockholm, often in poor-houses, almshouses, &c., dropping in to the 
old people often on a quiet Sunday, telling them such tales, and thus 
getting at their variants or old stories—all over coffee, to which I 
invited the delighted people. There are a thousand ways, in town 
and country (in.cottages). Iam sure that lots of people, clergy and 
ladies, and school-mistresses and masters, and others, could soon pick 
up rich harvests. But they must know how to act, and put down 
only what they hear, in the words used by the people, each tale or 
ballad on a separate paper, with name and date and age of teller. 
Such bundles would then be handed over to your sub-committee, to 
be arranged. Out of much trash you would get lots of gold. From 
what I know of English folk-tales they are far richer and more 
complete than those of Germany, and come after Scandinavia. I 
noticed a fresh Scandian volume lately in the Academy, and now 
another has appeared—first-rate, splendid—cn the dialect of the pro- 
vince, and with an excellent glossary, Halldndska Sagor, of August 
Bondeson. 8vo. Lund, 1880, pp. v. 154. So set ‘hands’ to work 
quickly, but enthusiastically, and in a year’s time let us hear the 
result. This is a far healthier exercise, for educated people, than 
spending their time in reading debaucht literature, and plunging into 
all sorts of atheisms and superstitions and humbugs. 


‘¢GEORGE STEPHENS.” 
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QUERIES, 


{ Communications for these columns should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary. | 


i. “Lord Peter's Brown Loaf.’—To what does this allude? I 
find the expression in Annals of Agriculture, vol. v. p. 855 (1788), 
“to make agriculture as productive of variety as Lord Peter’s brown 


loaf.” 
JAMES BRITTEN. 


ii. Foundation Sacrifices.—In the Antiqguary, vol. ii. p. 938, Mr. A. 
Boughton-Leigh gives an account of a curious discovery of the 
remains of human bodies underneath the walls of a church. As 
this discovery has doubtless some connection with the custom referred 
to, ante, page 282, by H.C. C., I should be glad to know if any 
more instances are forthcoming. 


G. L. Gomme. 


NOTICES AND NEWS. — 





i. The Past in the Present: What is Civilization? By Arthur 
Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. 8vo. pp. xvi. 354. Edinburgh, 1880. 
(David Douglas.) 


All inquirers into the early history of institutions, and into primi- 
tive thought, should possess Dr. Mitchell’s book. It is valuable not 
so much on account of new facts--these, indeed, are very few—having 
been brought to hght, as for a new placing in historical science of 
very old facts. We meet with old friends that we have read of often 
enough in the published works on folk-lore and popular customs, 
but we meet with them so carefully arranged in their relationship to 
the great question of civilized progress that we scarcely know them 
in their new importance. This is as it should be. What is the use 
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of eternally collecting the remains of antiquity unless some day they 
are made the means of telling us something about the development of 
human thought and action ?—a development that is of immense 
importance to the right understanding of man’s history. Dr. Mitchell 
devotes one of his lectures to the special consideration of popular 
superstitions, as distinguished from popular customs and archeological 
remains dealt with in the remaining portions of the book. In this 
chapter are considered the carrying fire round houses and fields, yird- 
ing a quik cok, sacrificing a bull, worshipping wells, drinking water 
out of the skull of a suicide, tasting the blood of a murderer, thunder- 
bolts, adder-heads, and elf-darts. Here is material enough for the 
student of folk-lore to learn a new departure for his study. Dr. 
Mitchell clearly proves that customs and habits furnish illustrations, 
equally well with material or tangible objects, of how often the past is 
seen in the present, and these illustrations bring with them the argu- 
ment that the methods followed in archeological inquiries should be 
as strict as those which are deemed necessary in other departments of 
science. Dr. Mitchell does not pick up his graphic illustrations from 
literature, he has gone after them himself into the land where such 
things most plentifully exist—highland Scotland ; and we meet with 
curiously suggestive pictures on very many of his pages—pictures so 
graphic that it is impossible not to enter into the spirit of Dr. 
Mitchell’s earnest inquiries. He once met a girl crossing a dreary 
moor in The Lewis on her way home from the summer shealing to 
which she had gone to milk the cows. On her back she carried a flat, 
open creel, half-filled with weeds, and on these weeds nestled two 
large globular craggans full of milk, each with its mouth stopped by a 
handful of freshly-pulled grass. “As we passed,” says Dr. Mitchell, 
‘‘we exchanged the usual salutation. She went her way, unconscious 
that she was in my eyes an archaic person ; and I went mine, finding 
in what I had seen a lesson which I now attempt to teach.” 


ii, Peasant Life in the West of England. By Francis George Heath. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. xvi. 400. London, 1880. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) 

In this edition of an old and valuable book Mr. Heath has included 

a chapter on “ Superstition and Folk-Lore.” For the materials of his 
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work the author undertook a special tour of inquiry amongst the pea- 
sant population of the West of England. It is curious indeed that, 
amidst the many extremely interesting facts this tour brought out, 
so little should have been learnt of folk-lore and popular supersti- 
tion. That these old faiths and beliefs are or were recently extant, to 
a very considerable degree, the collections of the Folk-Lore Society 
sufficiently show. If, then, the author of this book, carefully pene- 
trating into many questions of great interest to the English peasant, 
can only come upon a few illustrative examples of folk-lore, is it be- 
cause folk-lore is decaying so rapidly, or is it because it is hidden 
from the literary or scientific inquirer as a matter too much a part of 
the secret treasures of the poor to be brought forward in the presence 
of those who do not appreciate its potent position? These questions 
fully arise from Mr, Heath’s chapter on folk-lore in his interesting 
book, and the answer to them must be given by members of the 
Society living in the country in the midst of the scenes where 
all these things are. A folk-lore tour in England would perhaps 
not bring forth much greater results than we have before us. But Mr. 
Heath has done well in recognising that his book must, to be com- 
plete, contain information on this important subject, and he has done 
great service to folk-lorists by showing that this information must 
be collected at once if it is to be done at all. 


iii. Proverbial Folk-Lore. By Alan B. Cheales, M.A. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged, Sm. 8vo. pp. 173. (Dorking: 
k. J. Clark ; London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 


While a Committee of the Society is sitting upon the question of 
collecting and publishing English proverbs in a scientific arrangement, 
it is pleasing to have to note that in this little book we have, if not a 
strictly scientific arrangement, at all events something not far from it. 
Mr. Cheales, however, has approached his subject from a popular 
standpoint rather than a scientific one, and he has succeeded in 
producing a most interesting and pleasing book. Connecting the 
proverbs is a running commentary sometimes affording very pleasant 
peeps into the library and household of the author. The “ perfect 
wife, but severe critic,” who challenges some of the hard proverbs 
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against women places the woman’s side of the question very drama- 
tically before the reader ; while the amusing account the author gives 
of having once provided a friend with some proverbs wherewith to 
fight a somewhat proverb-hitting wife, and the result of this friendly 
help in having some proverbs hurled at his own head, which duly 
find their place in his book, gives an entertaining spirit to it which 
does not detract from its importance as a student’s work. The divi- 
sions into which Mr. Cheales divides his collection are as follows: 
Womankind, Weather Wisdom, Matrimonial Maxims, The Family, 
National, Historical, Professional Proverbs, Speech, Friendship, Money 
Maxims, The Seven Deadly Sins, The Cardinal Virtues, Refuginum 
Proverbiale, Ambiguous, Pernicious Proverbs, Pious Proverbs, which 
may be well compared with what Mr. Long has given to the Society 
in his paper on Proverbs (ante, pp. 56-79). 


lv. Tuscan Fairy Tales. (Taken down from the mouths of the 
people.) London. Pp. 112. (W. Satchell and Co.) 


This little volume is chiefly valuable for the comparison it enables 
us to make between the Tuscan folk-tales and those collected by 
Grimm, Campbell, Kennedy, and others. Though under different 
titles, the leading incidents in many are the same. ‘Thus “ The Glass 
Coffin” of Tuscany may be compared with “ The Magic Mirror” of 
Grimm. “ The Beautiful Glutton” is the same as “ The Lazy Beauty 
and her Aunts” of Kennedy and ‘ The Three Spinning Fairies” of 
Grimm, though the special characteristics of the three fairies or 
witches are changed. In the King of Portugal’s cowherd we recog- 
nise features of “The Sea Maiden” of Campbell and “The Little 
Mare” from Mentone (see Folk-Lore Record, vol. iii. p. 44). ‘ The 
Three Cauliflowers” is a Blue Beard story, and in this tale we meet 
with the superstition that a light produced from a dead person’s 
hand has power to send all to sleep in the house where it is lighted. 
In this tale the fat of the dead sisters is made into candles, which the 
magician lights, in order to send to sleep all who are in the palace. 
Generally it is the fingers of the hand which are lighted, and which 
burn as candles. This superstition, it may be remembered, is men- 
tioned in the Ingoldsby Legends in ‘‘ The Hand of Glory.” The book 
is tastefully got up and well illustrated. 

VOL. III, x 
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v. Credulities, Past and Present. By William Jones, F.S.A,. Chatto 
and Windus. Pp. xii. 1-560. 


Mr. Jones, the author of Finger Ring Lore, has collected in the 
present volume a very considerable amount of curious information 
relating to all parts of the world, which, though taken generally 
from well-known sources, must, in their collected form, prove of 
value to students of folk-lore, besides being interesting to the general 
reader. The contents are: The Sea and Seamen, Miners, Amulets 
and Talismans, Rings, Wood and Letter Divination, Numbers, Trials, 
Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, Birds, Eggs, and Luck. We 
certainly think the contents might have been less disjointed, and 
fuller references should have been given to the majority of books used. 
There is, it may be added, a fairly good index. 


vi. Asgard and the Gods. Tales and Traditions of our Northern 
Ancestors told for Boys and Girls. Adapted from the work of 

Dr. W. Wagner by M. W. Macdowall, and edited by W. S. W. 
Anson. Pp. xvi. 326. 1880. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen.) | 
Asgard, the place of the Ases, the gods, is a fitting word to give 
the title to this really charming book. The boys and girls who take 
it up will assuredly hand it over to the more elderly folk of their 
families, and these latter will find plenty in it to amuse and instruct. 
The chief fault, indeed, that seems to be attached to the book is that 
so good a subject and so good a handling of it should be devoted to 
the nursery and the playroom instead of to the library. Books for 
boys and girls that are useful in the library are excessively tantalizing, 
and very often spoilt by their middle position. Thorpe’s Northern 
Mythology, so well known to English folk-lorists, is the only book 
available in English upon the subject of which it treats, and there 
is ample room for another, for much has been done since Thorpe’s 
time in elucidating the facts of northern mythology and in bringing 
it closer and closer to the myths and beliefs of our own land. Some 
of the tales here told and many of the incidents detailed in the © 
narrative remind one of folk-tales and customs told in many other 
lands than the Norse. But interesting as all this is, pleasantly and 
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learnedly as it is placed before the readers of this book, why has the 
author thought fit to occasionally leave the realms of “Tales and 
Traditions” of ancient faiths and beliefs, and enter upon the uncertain 
paths of moral truths and Christian teaching supposed to be derived 
therefrom? We cannot follow him there and prefer to turn back to 
simple Norse mythology—to Wodin and Frigga, and Thor and Loki. 
The contents of the book consist of, Legends and Myths, The Gods, 
their Worlds and Deeds, Opponents of the Gods, King Gylphi and 
the Ases, Odin, Father of the Gods and of the Ases, The Wanes, 
Ogir and his Followers, Loki and his Race, The Other Ases, Signs 
of the Approaching Destruction of the World, Baldur’s Death, Loki’s 
Condemnation, Ragnarok, the Twilight of the Gods. 


The Council propose to issue Mr. Nutt’s translation of M. Sébillot’s 
scheme for the collection and classification of Folk-Lore in pamphlet 
form and interleaved for the use of collectors. They hope by this 
means to collect together a great deal of information not yet published, 
and now rapidly dying out. Members who wish to have a copy or who 
may know of persons wishing to assist should communicate to the 
Honorary Secretary, as copies will only be issued upon the recom- 
mendation of Members of the Society. 

The Proverbs Committee appointed at the last Annual Meeting has 
met several times under the presidency of the Rev. J. Long. The 
Committee has had a kind offer from Mr. W. C. Hazlit to reprint his 
collection of Proverbs, a small number of copies only having been 
originally printed. The report of the Committee, setting forth the 
plan recommended for adoption, has not yet been finally settled, but it is 
hoped that it will be ready for presentation to the Council very shortly. 

Members are earnestly requested to forward to the Honorary Secre- 
tary any information respecting contributions on folk-lore in periodi- 
cals and the Transactions of Societies prior to 1881. The Council 
desire to carry out the suggestion made by the President, Lord 
Beauchamp, at the Annual Meeting, namely, to publish a biblio- 
graphical list of articles on folk-lore in periodical journals and 
Transactions of Societies, and to do this as thoroughly as possible 
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the co-operation of Members is needed. The articles subsequent to 
1880 will be tabulated annually in the Folk-Lore Record. Any in- 
formation, even of the smallest kind, will be acceptable; but those who 
can should give their information in the following order: 


(1) Full title of the article or paper. 

(2) The pagination of the journal or volume in which it appears 
and the short title of such journal or volume. 

(3) A short summary of the contents of the article. 


Members who have not received the publications of the Society are 
requested to communicate to the Honorary Secretary. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, payable in advance on 
the Ist of January in each year, which will entitle Members to 
receive all publications of the Society for such year; and Members may 
compound for future annual subscriptions by payment of Ten Guineas 
over and above the subscription for the current year. All payments 
should be made to the Union Bank of London (Charing Cross 
Branch). The back publications of the Society may be obtained by 
payment of the subscription for the year of issue. 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the Society are requested 
to forward their names to the Honorary Secretary. 


Evening Meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held 
at 22, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W., and a card of the appoint- 
ments for the Session 1880-81 may be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary. The papers are— 

Noy. 12. “ Folk-Lore the source of some of M. Galland’s Tales.’ By Henry 


Charles Coote, Esq., F.S.A., V.P. ‘ Folk-Lore Traditions of 
Historical Events.”’ By the Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma. 


Dec. 10. “ The Birth of a Deity ; or, the Story of Uakulonikein® By John 
Fenton, Esq. 


Feb. 11. “ Slavonic Folk-Lore.” By the Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma. “ The 
Aryan Expulsion and Return formula in Celtic Folk-Tales and 
Heldensage.”’ By Alfred Nutt, Esq. 


Mar. 11. ** On the Oratory, Songs, Legends, and Folk-Tales of the Maes 4 
By the Rev. J. Sibree, Jun. 
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April 22. “ On the Relation of English Folk-Lore to the English language 


and the influence reciprocally exercised.’ By Hyde Clarke, 
Esq., D.C.L. 


May 13. “ The Superstitions of Pepys and his times.” By Henry B. Wheat- 


ley, Esq., F.S.A. 


Members desirous of reading second papers at either of the Meet- 


ings are requested to communicate to the Honorary Secretary. 
The publications of the Society are :— 


For 1878— 
The Folk-Lore Record, vol. i. 


Containing :—Some West Sussex Superstitions lingering in 1868, by Mrs. 
Latham.—Miscellaneous : Notes on Folk-Tales, by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. 
—The Folk-Lore of France, by A. Lang, M.A.—Some Japan Folk-Tales, 
by C. Pfoundes.—A Folk-Tale and various Superstitions of the Hidatsa- 
Indians, communicated by Dr. E. B. Tylor.—Chaucer’s Night-Spell, by 
William J. Thoms, F.S.A.—Plant-Lore Notes to Mrs. Latham’s West 
Sussex Superstitions, by James Britten, F.L.S.—Yorkshire Local Rhymes 
and Sayings.—Divination by the Blade-bone, by William J. Thoms, 
F.S.A.—Index to the Folk-Lore in the First Series of Hardwicke’s 
‘‘ Science-Gossip,” by James Britten, F.L.S.—Some Italian Folk-Lore, by 
Henry Charles Coote, F.S.A.—Wart and Wen Cures, by James Hardy.— 
Fairies at Ilkley Wells, by Charles C. Smith.—Notes,—Queries.— Notices 
and News. 


For 1879— 


Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders. 
By William Henderson. A new edition, with considerable additions by the 


Author. Published at 12s. 
The Folk-Lore Record, vol. ii. 


Containing :—Preface.—The Neo-Latin Fay, by Henry Charles Coote, F.S.A. 


—Malagasy Folk-Lore and Popular Superstitions, by the Reverend James 
Sibree, Jun.—Popular History of the Cuckoo, by James Hardy.—Old 
Ballad Folk-Lore, by James Napier.—A Note on the “ White Pater- 
noster,”’ by Miss Evelyn Carrington.—Some Folk-Lore from Chaucer, by 
the Reverend J. G. Fleay.—Reprints, &c. : Four Transcripts by the late 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A., communicated by William J. Thoms, F.S.A.— 
The Story of Conn-Eda; or, the Golden Apples of Lough Erne, com- 
municated by Henry Charles Coote, F.S.A.—Notes.—Queries.—Notices 
and News.—Index to Vols. i. and iii—Appendix : The Annual Report 
for 1878. 


For 1880 :— 


Aubrey’s Remains of Gentilisme and Judaisme, with the additions by Dr. 
White Kennet. Edited by James Britten, F.L.S. Published at 18s. 6d. 


3Q2 NOTICES AND NEWS. 


The Folk-Lore Record, vol. iii. (in two half-yearly parts), together with the 
Annual Report for 1879 :— ; 

Part I. Containing :—Catskin; the English and Irish Peau d’ Ane, by Henry 
Charles Coote, F.S.A.—Biographical Myths; illustrated from the lives of 
Buddha and Muhammad, by John Fenton.—Stories from Mentone, by J. 
B. Andrews.—Ananci. Stories, communicated by J. B. Andrews.—Pro- 
verbs, English and Keltic, with their Eastern Relations, by the Rev. J. 
Long, F.R.G.S.—Proverbs and Folk-Lore from William Ellis’s ‘ Modern 
Husbandman”’ (1750), by James Britten, F.L.S.—Christmas Mummers in 
Dorsetshire, by J. S. Udal.—Indian Mother-worship, communicated by 
Henry Charles Coote, F.S.A.—Notes.—Queries.—Notices and News. 


Part II. Containing:—Two English Folk-Tales, by Professor Dr. George 
Stephens—Folk-Lore Traditions of Historical Events, by the Reverend 
W.S. Lach-Szyrma.—Singing Games, by Miss Evelyn Carrington.—Addi- 
tions to “ Yorkshire Local Rhymes and Sayings.”—Folk-Lore the source 
of some of M. Galland’s Tales, by Henry Charles Coote, F.S.A.—M. 
Sébillot’s scheme for the Collection and Classification of Folk-Lore, by 
Alfred Nutti—Danish Popular Tales, by Professor Grundtvig.—The 
Icelandic Story of Cinderella, by William Howard Carpenter.—An Old 
Danish Ballad, communicated by Professor Grundtvig— A Rural Wedding 
in Lorraine. —Notes.—Queries.—Notices and News.—Index.—A ppendix : 
The Annual Report for 1879. 


For 1881 :— 

Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland. By the Rev. Walter 
Gregor. Published at 13s. 6d. 

The Folk-Lore Record, vol. iv. (in two half-yearly parts), together with the 
Annual Report of 1880. 

In preparation :— 

Researches respecting the Book of Sindibad. By Professor Domenico Com- 
paretti. [In the press. ] 

Folk-Medicine. By William George Black. [MS. received. ] 

The Denham Tracts. Edited by James Hardy. [MS. received. ] 

Folk-Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds. By the Rev. C. Swainson. 

Echoes of German Myths in the Works of Shakespeare ; a Translation from 
the German of Benno Tschischwitz. [MS. received. ] 

Folk-Lore of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine.”” By G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 

Bibliography of Folk-Lore. Edited by G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. [ Book-lists 
will be issued directly for corrections and additions. ] 

Bibliographical List of Contributions on Folk-Lore in Periodicals and Trans- 
actions of Societies. By G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 

Notes for a History of English Chapbooks and Penny Histories. 

East Sussex Superstitions. By the Rev. W. D. Parish. 

The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham. To be edited, with Ilus- 
trative Notes and Introductory Essay on English Noodledom, by William J. 
Thoms, F.S.A. 


NOTICES AND NEWS. 30a 


The Folk-Lore of Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 

Excerpts from two English Folk-Lorists. 

On Madagascar Folk-Lore. By the Rev. J. Sibree. 

Portuguese Folk-Lore. By Professor Z. Consiglieri Pedroso of Lisbon. [MS. 
received. | 

Index to the Folk-Lore in “ Notes and Queries.” By James Britten, F.L.S. 

Index to Folk-Tales. By G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 

Index of the Names of British Spirits, Ghosts, Boggarts, Fairies, &e. By 
James Britten, F.L.S. 

Index of British Popular Games. By James Britten, F.L.S. 

Index of the Popular Names of Days in Britain. By James Britten, V.L.S. 

Index of the Popular Nomenclature of Diseases. By James Britten, F.L.S. 
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Acomb, near York, mumming play at, 114 

Afghan proverbs, 58, 77 

African (South) Folk-Love Journal, notice of, 145 

Agricultural proverbs, 80-86 

“ Ahmed (Prince) and the Fairy Pari Banou,” parallel to, in Greek folk-tales, 
183 ; in Italian, 190 

Air, Zuccaccia’s dress of the colour of, 10 

“ Aladdin,” parallel Greek tale to, 184 ; Italian, 189 

Albania, story of Catskin in, 8, 15 

“ Ali Baba,”’ parallels to, in Greek tales, 185, 187 ; in Italian, 189-90 

All-kinds-of-rough (Allerleirauh), German title of Catskin story, 13, 14 

Alligator, spirit of, called by sorcerer (Guiana), 131 

Altars (Roman), deze matres represented on, 123 

Amazonian Indians, folk-lore of, 148 

Ananci Stories, from W. A. B. Musgrave, Jamaica, 53-55 

Animals, proverbs on, 81-82 

Apparitions, queries for collecting traditions of, 199 

Apperson (G. L.) on sixteenth-century superstition, 284-5; on seamen’s super- 
stitions, 291, 292 

Arabian Nights, see Galland 

Arabic proverbs, 57, 70, 71, 77 

Armada, Spanish, in Cornish tradition, 160 

Armies sleeping in mountains, Slavonic legends of, 163 

Arms and legs, wax offerings of to the Virgin at Munich and Augsburg, 120 

Arthurian myths, contemporary with Piast and Popiel of Poland, 165 

Ash, proverb on the, 84; rhyme on, 288; (cloven) cure for rupture, 287 

Ass, producing gold coins, 9 

Astronomer, in Greek folk-tale, 184 

As‘a-puri, Hindoo mother deity called, 119 


Ballad, Danish, on “ the seafaring men,” 253-257 
Barnsley, local rhyme on, 174 

Basque proverbs quoted, 70, 77 

Beans, proverb on, 84 

“ Bear, The,” Italian title of Catskin story, 9, 11, 12 
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Bear, prince turned into (Danish folk-tale), 210 

“ Beast, The Great,’ Mentone story, 47, 48 ; turns into prince, 48 

“ Beauty and the Beast” stories, Indian version of, 146 

Beccles, East Suffolk, superstitions from, 127 

Bechara-ji, Hindoo mother deity called, 119 

Beech, proverb on the, 84 

* Beelzebub,” character in mumming play, 89 

Beer, proverb on, 81 

Bees, death superstition respecting, 136 ; proverb on, 82 

Beetles in Florentine folk-lore, query on, 138 

Bells and chains of gold, Zuccaccia’s dress interwoven with, 10 

Bengal, proverbs collected by women in, 58 

Berai, Hindoo mother deity called, 119 

* Bet, Old,” character in mumming play, 91, 102 

** Beunans Meriasek,”’ Cornish drama entitled, 160 

Beverley, local rhyme on, 174 

Bibliography of foreign works on folk-lore (1879-80), 277-279 

Biographical myths, illustrated from the lives of Buddha and Muhammad, by 
John Fenton, 26-39 

Bird (Miss), Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, folk-lore from, 279-281 

Birds, proverbs on, 82-83 ; spirit of maroodie summoned by Indian peaiman, 
131; shadows of, foretell a visitor (Japan), 280 ; knowing all languages in 
Greek folk-tale, 182 

Birth-myths a cycle of heroic life, 28 ; of Buddha, 29 ; of Muhammad, 30 

Biscay, tune of Yankee doodle in, 72 

‘“‘ Bishy Barnaby,” local name for ladybird (Kast pase) 127 

Blue-beard stories, Indian version of, 146 

** Bluster, Captain,” character in mumming play, 91 

Boat moved by witches’ singing, 42 

** Bonaparte, Bold,” character in mumming play, 89 

Bowes, local rhyme on, 174 

Boxing Day, origin of, 69 

Brazil, folk-lore of, 148 

Breton proverbs quoted, 76, 77 

Bride-capture among the Mongols, 258 ; in Lorraine, 261-266 

Bride’s bench in Icelandic marriage feasts, 241 

Bristol local customs, marriage, 133 ; death, 133 

Britten (James), on mumming plays, 116; on medizval superstition, 283 ; query 
on Lord Peter’s brown loaf, 294 

Brown (C. B.), Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana, folk-lore from, 
129-133 

Brownies, queries for collecting traditions of, 199 

Buchanan, George, the King’s Fool, chap-book called, 127, 129 

Buddha, biographical myths about, 26-39 

Building superstitions, 279, 282-3, 294 
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Bull, proverb on, 81 
Buying, proverb on, 83 


Cabbage, ceremony of the, in Lorraine wedding custom, 269-274 

Cesar, Julius, Yorkshire tradition of, 160 (note) 

Calf, proverb on, 81 

Camel’s fat, used for marking the doors in parallel Greek story to “ Ali Baba,” 
181 

Caponising, superstition about, 135 

Capples, proverb containing the word, 66 (note) 

Cards, superstition about, 127 

Carpenter (W. H.), on Icelandic story of “ Cinderella,” 237-249 

Carrington (Evelyn), Singing Games in Essex, 169-173 

Castle built by magic, 184 

Cat, helps hero in Greek folk-tale, 185; drowning of, toraise favourable wind at 
sea, 292 

Catskin, the English and Irish Peau d’Ane, by H. C. Coote, F.S.A. 1-25 

Caul, child born with a, 282 

Chap-books, The Peace Egg, 89,113; G@éorge Buchanan, the King’s Fool, 127 

“ Charcoal Burners, The,’’ Mentone story, 40 

Charms for pain in head and face (Guiana), 130, 131; for bites of snakes, stings 
of ray-fish, 132; for good luck (Guiana), 132, 133 ; for churning (France), 
135 ; to inspire love or cure diseases (Wendish), 137 

Cheales (A.), Proverdial Fotk-Lore, notice of, 296, 297 

Cheat, proverb on a, 83 

Childbirth, father nursed at, instead of mother, 120 

Children carried away by old man in Danish folk-tale, 205 

Chinese proverbs, 56, 67, 68, 70 

Cholera, mother deity causing, if offended, 119 

Churning, superstitions about, 134, 135 

Christmas (Father), character in mumming play, 89, 91, 102, 113 

Christmas mummers in Dorsetshire, by J. S. Udal, 87-112 ; notes on, 113-116 

Cinderella, Icelandic story of, 237-249 

Clarke (Hyde), on mumming plays, 115 

Classification of folk-tales, forms for, 148 ; scheme for collecting folk-lore, 195- 
200 

Clothes (new), superstition concerning (Japan), 280 

Clover, proverb on, 84 

Cock, proverb on, 82 

Comic tales, Indian versions of, 147 

Conflagrations, omens of (Japan), 280 

Constantine, Cornish king, 165 

Coorgs, marriage feasts among, 258; money given to bride, 259 

Coote (H. C.), on Catskin, the Hagligh and Irish Peau d’Ane, 1-25; on Indian 
mother worship, 120-122; on folk-lore, the source of some of M. Galland’s 
tales, 178-191 
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Cord or fibre passed through nose for luck (Indian), 133 

Cornwall, proverbs of, want collecting, 63 ; traditions, 157-168, 283-4 ; mumming 
play, 90 

Corpse of bankrupt unburied, 48 

Cotherston, local rhymes on, 175 

Cough, mother deity preventing or causing, 119 

Cow, proverb on, 81 ; fed with grass from roof of cottage in folk-tale, 156 

Cowrie shells used as wart cure (Liverpool), 291 

Crickets in cages, query on, in Florentine folk-lore, 138 

“ Cromwell, Oliver,” character in mumming play, 89; folk-lore traditions about, 
157, 158 

‘Cutting Star,” character in mumming play, 102 


_ Dane, “ Red-haired,” Cornish saying, 159 

Danish Popular Tales, translated from the Danish of Professor Grundtvig, by 
Miss Jane Mulley, 201-36; parallel tale to story of Stupid’s Mistaken 
Cries, 155 ; ballad by Professor Grundtvig, 253-7 

Dew Matres of Italy, 121 

Death, Bristol custom on, 133 ; West Sussex, 135-6 

Death-myths, a cycle of heroic life, 28 ; of Buddha, 33; of Muhammad, 34 

Debtor, corpse of, not buried, 48 

Demonology, Elizabethan, by Thomas Alfred ool, notice of, 144-5 

Destiny stories, Indian version of, 147 

Devil, questions for collecting traditions of, 199 

“ Devil Doubt,” character in mumming play, 89-90 

Devil worship in New Guinea, 290 

Devonshire, legends on Sir Francis Drake, 166; witchcratt in, 289-90 

Dialect, local, knowledge of necessary in collecting folk-tales, 196 

* Didi,” wild man of the Indians called, 130 

Dirge-singing games in Sicily, 173 

Diseases, charm to cure (Wendish), 137 

“Doctor,” character in mumming play, 89, 90, 91, 102, 113 

Dog, proverb on, 81; witch takes the form of, 43; howling of, forebodes death 
(India), 286 

Doucaster, local rhyme on, 175 

Dorsetshire superstitions, 288-9 ; Christmas mummers in, 87-112 

Dosmary pool, tradition concerning, 158, 283-4 

“ Dragon,” character in mumming play, 114 

Dragons guarding treasures in Greek folk-tale, 182 

Dragon-slaying father in Slavonic legend, 163 

Drake (Sir Francis), Devonshire legends about, 166 

Dreams (Japan), 281 ; 

Dress, piece cut from, means of identifying witch, 42 

Dresses demanded by Catskin, 2 

** Duke, the,” Essex singing game, 170-1 

Dumbleton, mumming play in, 113 

Dunstan, St., biographical memoir of, 167 
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Kagle, prince turned into (Danish folk-tale), 210 

{agle’s (white) nest, legend connected with, 163 

Easter Sunday, custard pudding eaten on, 127 

Eclipses, superstition concerning (Japan), 281 

Edmund, King, tradition of hunting on Mendip Hills, 167 

‘ Keypt, King of,’ character in mumming play, 90, 91 

Egyptian proverbs, quoted, 71 

Ellis (W.), Modern Husbandman, 1750, proverbs from, 80-86; Country House- 
wife’s Family Companion, quoted, 83, 86 

Essex, folk-tales told in, in 1800, 153-6; singing games played in, 169-178 ; 
superstitions, 292 


Fairies, at Wolner Common (Sussex), 287; fairy takes shape of pony, 2; queries 
for collecting traditions about fairies, 198 

Fairy Tales (Indian), by Maive Stokes, notice of, 145-7 

Father is nourished instead of mother at childbirth, 120 

Feasts, marriage, 258 

Fenton (John), on biographical myths, illustrated from the lives of Buddha and 
Muhammad, 26-39 

Fever, cured by Indian peaiman, 131; got by looking at certain rocks, 132 

Fibre or cord, passed through nose for luck (Indian), 133 

Fingers used as signs in “ The Miller’s Story,” 128, 129 

Fish or beast, magic, in mumming plays, 114 

Fish, prince turned into (Danish folk-tale), 211; red eyes of, origin of in 
Danish folk-tale, 211; salt, Indian superstition about, 132 

“ Fish and the Ring,’’ a once popular ballad, 24 

Fisherman, objection to meet a priest (Japan), 280 

Fist, clenched, sign used by pretended Professor, 128, 129 

Florentine folk-lore, query on, 138 

Fotk-Lore Journal (South African), notice of, 145 

Folk-medicine, Wendish, 137 ; authority for quoted, 86 

Folk-Tales, two English, by Professor Dr. George Stephens, 153-6 

Folk-tale incidents in mumming plays, 114 

Folk-tales, forms for classification of, 148 ; proposal for collecting English, 292-3 

Fool, character in mumming play, 90 

Foundation sacrifices, 282-3, 294 

«Fox and Chickens,”’ Essex singing game, 170 

France, story of Catskin in, 8 ; superstition about churning in, 134; caponising 
in, 135 ; rural wedding in Lorraine, 258-274; folk-tales of, parallel to “ Two 
Envious Sisters,” 179 

Funeral, playing at, in singing game, 172-3 


Galland’s Tales, folk-lore the source of some of, by H. C. Coote, F.S.A. 178-191 
Gallows, marriage under, 281 

Games, of Proverbs (England and India), 57 ; singing, in Essex, 169-173 
Gamesters, superstition of (Russia), 137 
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Ganesa, Hindoo male deity called, 119 

“ Gentlemen from Spain,” Essex singing game, 171 

“ George, King,” character in mumming play, 89, 102 

Germany, story of Catskin in, 8, 13-14; parallel to story of Stupid’s Mistaken 
Cries, 155 ; Three Noodles, 156 ; proverbs of, collections quoted, 72 

Ghosts and Warnings, queries for collecting traditions of, 200 ; Ghosts in Japan, 
279, 280 

Giant, obeys hero’s commands in Danish tale, 203 

Gilling, local rhyme on, 175 

Gloucestershire, mumming play in, 113 

Goat, children fed by, in Greek folk-tale, 181; goat’s blood offered to Hindoo 
mother deities, 119 

Goblin animals, queries for collecting traditions of, 199 

Goblins, queries for collecting traditions of, 199 

Gold thread, Catskin’s dress of, 4 

Golden hair, princess falls in love with hero’s, 45 

Goldenlock’s cycle of stories, Indian version of, 146 ; incidents of in mumming 
plays, 114 

Goldsmith, adventures of Catskin mentioned in Vicar of Wakefield, 1 

Gomme (G. L.), query on Irish traditions, 138 ; on magic in buildings, 138; on 
foundation sacrifices, 294 

Good Friday observances, custom at All Hallows church, 136; at St. Bartho- 
lomews, 136 

Goose to be placed upon the hearth of bride’s house (Lorraine), 267 

Gormire, local rhyme on, 175 

‘¢ Gracious King,’’ character in mumming play, 91 

Greece, story of Catskin in, 8, 15 ; parallels to ‘Two Envious Sisters,” 181-3; to 
Prince Ahmed and Pari Banou, 183-4; to Aladdin, 184-5; to Ali Baba, 
185-190 ; proverbs quoted, 58, 70, 77 

Greek, spoken by pretended ploughman in story of George Buchanan, the King’s 
Fool, 128 

Grundtvig (Professor), Danish Popular Tales of, translated, 201-236 ; Danish 
ballad sent by, 253-7 

Guiana (British), folk-lore from, 129-133 

Guinea (New), devil worship in, 290 

Gypsies’ proverbs, 63-5 


Hair, not to be thrown into iron fire-place (Japan), 280 

Hangman’s rope, superstitions about, Russia, 137 ; Portugal, 142 
Hastings, mumming play at, 90 

Headache, charmed away by Indian sorcerer, 130 

Heart of maiden or infant as charm (Wendish), 137 

Heath (J. G.), Peasant Life in West of England, notice of, 295-6 
Hebrew, spoken by pretended beggar in story of George Buchanan, 128 
“ Hector,’ character in mumming play, 90 
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Heroic life, cycles of, 28 

Hindoo parallel story to Two Envious Sisters, 180 

Hinges of tables unlucky to sit opposite, 127 

Historical Events, Folk-Lore traditions of, by the Reverend W. S. Lach- 
Szyrma, 157-168 

Historical personages, mythological legends of, 26-39 

Hog, proverb on, 81 ’ 

Horse (speaking) in old mythology, 19; in Danish folk-tale, 215, 225; in Men- 
tone story, 44 

Horse, proverb on, 81 

Horse-race, winning a, price of a kingdom in folk-tales, 164, 165 

Horse-shoe, a charm against witchcraft, 299 

House, query on power of magical arts in, 138; superstitions connected with 
building of (Japan), 279 

Human fat is luminous, 283 

Hungary, tune of “ Yankee doodle” in, 72 

Hunting on Mendip Hills by Edmund, 167-8 

Husk myth stories, Indian version of, 146 

Hydrophobia, mother deity preventing (India), 119 


Icelandic story of Cinderella, 237-249 

India, foundation sacrifice believed in, 282; Fairy Tales, by Maive Stokes, notice 
of, 145-7 ; Mother Worship, by Monier Williams, 117-123 ; superstitions, 286 

Influenza, cure of (India), 119, 120 | 

Treland (Isabella E.), on Tregeagle, 283-4 

Ireland, story of Catskin in, 2-4, 8; paraliels to Essex folk-tales in, 155-6 ; 
query on traditions of, 138; mumming plays in, 89, 116; superstitions, 285, 
291 

Tron (hot) used in churning butter, 134; for heating water to wash new-born 
child, 286 

Italy, folk-tale parallels, Aladdin, 189; Ali Baba, 190; Catskin, 8, 9, 13; 
Prince Ahmed, 190; Two Envious Sisters, 188 ; mother worship in, 121 ; 
proverbs quoted, 70-1 


“ Jack Finny,” character in mumming play, 113 
Jamaica, stories from, 53-5 

Japanese folk-lore, 279-281 

Jeffrey, Judge, folk-lore traditions about, 157-8 

“ Jenny Jones,” Essex singing game, 171-3 

Jews, Cornish legends about the, 160 

“ John of Calais,” Mentone story, 48-52 

Jones (J.), on wart cures, 291 

Jones (W.), Credulities, Past and Present, notice of, 298 
«“ Journey, The Strange,” Mentone story, 42 
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Keltie proverbs, their value, 60-1; their affinity with Eastern proverbs, 65-6 ; 
specimens of Anglo-Celtic, 75-7 

Key, a christening present in Danish folk-tale, 214 

Khodiyar, Hindoo mother deity called, 119 

Kirby, local rhyme on, 175 

Knife or instrument causing wound preserved, 287 

Koragars, custom of giving money to bride among the, 259 


Lach-Szyrma (Rey. W. S.), on folk-lore traditions of historical events, 157-168 

Ladybird, local name for in Suffolk, 127 

Lartington, local rhyme on, 176 

Latin, spoken by pretended shepherd in story of George Buchanan, 128 

“ Leader,”’ character in mumming play, 89 

Leaves from enchanted tree, cure for witchcraft (France), 135 

Lech or Lach, Polish legend of, 163 

Leeds, local rhyme on, 176 

Leonbruno, a Greek, Italian, and Arabian story, 191 

Life-restoring doctor, characteristic of mumming plays, 97, 99, 105, 111, 114 

Liptupain, life-giving bottle called, 105 

Lithuania, story of Catskin in, 8, 14 

Liver or heart of maiden or infant as charm (Wendish), 137 

Lobster (short claw of), origin of in Danish folk-tale, 221 

Local rhymes and sayings, Yorkshire, 174-7 

Long (Rev. J.), Proverbs: English and Keltic, with their Eastern relations, 
56-79, 147 

Looking-glass, superstition concerning (Japan), 280 

Lorraine, rural wedding in, 258-274 . 

Love, charm to inspire the passion of (Wendish), 137; divination (Japan), 281 

Lydford Castle, tradition of Judge Jeffrey at, 158 


Magic in houses, query on, 138 

Magician in Italian folk-tale, 189 

Mallow Castle, query on traditions of, 138 

Manhood myths (early and mature), cycles of heroic life, 28; manhood myths 
(early) of Buddha, 31; of Muhammad, 31-2; manhood myths (mature) of 
Buddha, 32; of Muhammad, 33 

Manx proverbs, collection of, quoted, 63 ; examples, quoted, 76 

«* Mare, The Little,’ Mentone story, 44-6 

Marl, proverb on, 83 

Marriage with step-daughter, proposal in story of Catskin, 2, 14; with 
daughter, proposed in story of Catskin, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14,15; custom of 
showering rice and wheat on new-married couple, 133 ; customsin Lorraine, 
258-274; marriage feasts in Iceland, 241 ; marriage under the gallows, 281; 
omen of marriage (Japan), 280 
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Marrow, sucked by witch from king’s son’s bones, 41; rubbed over the body to 
heal sickness, 41 

“ Marshalee,”’ character in mumming play, 102 

Mary (Queen), traditions of the persecutions of, in Cornwall, 160 

* Mary’s gone a-milking,’’ Essex singing game, 169 

Mask, the, 115 

Mayor, Lord, of York, local rhyme on, 176 

Measuring-sticks in Iceland, 245 

Medicine, camel’s fat used as in Greek folk-tale, 187 

Mentone, stories from, collected by J. B. Andrews, 40-52 

Merchandise, men concealed in bales of, in parallel story to Ali Baba, 185 

Mice or rats, devouring human being in folk-tale, 164 

Micklethwaite (J. T.), Note on ‘“ Mummers’”’ and “ Peace Ege,” chap-book, 113 

Militon, Job, Lord of Pengersic, Cornish traditions about, 158-162 

Mill to grind old men young, mentioned in mumming play, 97 

‘¢ Mill, The Bewitched,” Mentone story, 43 

Miller at the Professor’s Examination, the story of, 127-9 

Minety, near Malmesbury, mumming play in, 113 

Mirror, to show the whole world, in Greek folk-tale, 182. Sve ‘ Looking- 
glass ’’ 

Mitchell (Dr. A.), Past in the Present, notice of, 294-5 

Mole, used for curing king’s evil (Sussex), 287 ; on right arm, 282 

Money given to bride, 259, 269 

Mongols, marriage custom among, 258 

Monk helps heroes in Greek folk-tale, 182 

Monmouth, Duke of, folk-lore traditions about, 157-8 

Monster, devouring, Indian stories of, 146 

‘‘ Mons Tro,’ a Danish folk-tale, 214-225 

Months, proverbs on the, 83 

Monuments, pre-historic, queries for collecting traditions on, 198 

Moon, dress like the, in Catskin story, 9, 11, 13, 14 

Moonlight, sleeping in the (Guiana), 132 

Mother Worship (Indian), by Monier Williams, 117-123; in England, 123; in 
Italy, 121; in Sicily, 121 

Moral tales, Indian versions of, 147 

Morden Carr, local rhyme on, 177 

Morning, greeted with cries and shouts by Indians, 130 

Mountains, tradition of armies sleeping in, 163 

Muhammad, biographical myths about, 26-39 

Mulley (Jane), translation of Danish popular tales by, 201-236 

Mummer, derivation of, 87, 116 ; dress of mummers, 88, 89, 90, 91, 113, 114; 
mumming plays in Worcestershire, 89 ; in North of Ireland, 89; in Has- 
tings, 90; in Dorsetshire, 91-112; in Gloucestershire, 113 ; in Wilts, 113 ; 
in York, 114; mumming, riding a, 88 

Murdered man, superstition concerning, 284, 285 
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Music, bough of tree makes, in Greek folk-tale, 182 
Musical instrument, a magical, in Danish folk-tale, 206 
Myths, biographical, 26-39 


Nerucci (Gherardo), olk-Tales of Montale, notice of, 139-141 

Netherlands, tune of ‘“‘ Yankee doodle” in, 72 

Nichols (J. F.), on marriage custom, 133 ; on Bristol local custom, 133 

“ Noble Captain,” character in mumming play, 89 

Norris (Sir Edward), query on traditions connected with, 138 

Norse parallel to story of the Three Noodles, 156 

Nose, cord passed through for luck (Guiana), 133 

* Nuts in May,” Essex singing game, 170 

Nutt (Alfred), on mumming plays, 114; translation of M. Sébillot’s scheme for 
the collection and classification of folk-lore, 195-200 ; list of foreign books 
on folk-lore (1879-80), 277-9 


Oat-cake, used as sign by pretended professor in “ The Miller’s Story,” 128, 129 
Oats, proverb on, 84 

Ogre (Dracos) in Greek folk-tale, 185 

Orange, used as a sign by professor in “ The Miller’s Story,”’ 128, 129 

« Oranges and lemons,” Essex singing game, 171 

Owl, proverb on, 82-3 

Oxfordshire, parallel to Essex folk-tales in, 156 


Palm-branch, used in sorcery (Indian), 131 

Panther, 282 

Paradine, prince of, character in mumming play, 90 

“ Peace Egg,” title of a mumming play, 89, 113 

Peaches, bewitched, 135 

Peacock (E.), on stone boiling, 286-7 

Peaiman or sorcerer (Indian), 130-1, 132 

Pearls and diamonds, Catskin’s dress of, 4 

Peau d’Ane, the French title of Catskin story, 8 

Pedroso (Z. Consiglieri), Contribuigoes para wma Mythologia Popular Portu- 

gueaza, notice of, 141-4; Hnsaios Criticos, 141-4 

Pepble (triple ?), life-giving liquid called, 97 

Persian proverbs quoted, 71 

Peter’s (Lord) brown loaf, query on, 294 

Pheenicians, traditions of in Cornwall, 160 

Physician in Greek folk-tale, 184 

Piast, folk-tale of, 164-5 

Pig, proverbs on explained, 69-70 

Pigeon’s feathers in pillow prolong death-struggle, 127 

Pigskin, Russian title of Catskin story, 14 

Play, Cornish Christmas, St. George and the Turkish knight, 166 
VOL. IIl. ¥ 
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_ Polish history, folk-lore in, 163 
Polish proverbs quoted, 70, 71, 77 
Pony, fairy takes the form of, 2 
Popiel II., Duke, in folk-tale of Piast, 164 
Portugese folk-lore, notice of works on, by Z. Consiglieri Pedroso, 141-4 
Professor, in “ The Miller’s Story,” 127-9 
Proverbial folk-lore, work on noticed, 59, 296-7 
Proverbs, English and Keltic, with their eastern relations, by the Rev. J. Long, 
56-79 
Proverbs and folk-lore from William Ellis’s Modern Husbandman, 1750, by 
James Britten, F.L.S., 80-6 
Purple, not to be worn at weddings (Japan), 281 


Rain, Indian superstitions about, 132 

Raygrass, transmutation of, proverb on, 85 

Renaissance epoch in folk-tales, 166 

Rice, Indian superstition about, 132 ; throwing over newly-married people, 133 

Riches, proverb on, 83 

Rigor mortis, absence of, betokens sean, 127 

Rigveda, quoted, 15 

Rime, proverb on, 83 

Ring, the means of discovering Catskin, 9, 11 ; magic, in Greek folk-tales. 184 ; 
golden, used to discover Catskin, 4; silver, exchanged for rings of iron in 
Italian folk-tale, 189 ; wedding, exchanged for spoil, 46 

Rock, offerings to the spirit of the shrine of (Guiana), 129 ; giving fever if looked 
at (Guiana), 132 

Roman Conquest, tradition of in Cornwall and Yorkshire, 160 

“ Room,” character in mumming play, 91, 102 

Rope (hangman’s), superstition about (Russia), 137 ; Portugal, 142 

Rose, asked for as a present, in Mentone story, 47 

Roumania, foundation sacrifice believed in, 283 

Russell (Isabel) on Japanese folk-lore, 279-281 

Russia, story of Catskin in, 8, 14; proverbs quoted, 67, 70, 71, 77 ; collections of 
proverbs noted, 73 ; superstition on hangman’s rope, 137 


“ St. George and the Turkish knight,” Cornish play, 166 

St. George, character in mumming play, 89, 90, 91,113 _ 

St. Patrick, character in mumming play, 89, 91 

Salt, superstitions respecting (Japan), 280 

Sand, street strewed with, at death in Bristol, 133 

Satchell (Thomas), on folk-lore from British Guiana, 129-133 
“ Saucy Jack,” character in mumming play, 112 

Sausage, containing diamonds in Greek folk-tale, 183 
Scotland, story of Catskin in, 8, 15 ; proverbs of, 57, 70, 76 
Seafaring men, Danish ballad on, 253-7 
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Seamen’s superstitions, 291-2 

Sea-water, Zuccaccia’s dress of the colour of, 10 

Sébillot’s (Paul) scheme for the collection and classification of folk-lore, 
translated by Alfred Nutt, 195-200 

Sedgemoor, the battle of, folk-lore traditions about, 157 

“ Servant-man,” character in mumming play, 91 

Seventh daughter becomes a witch (Portuguese), 143 ; son, becomes a were- 
wolf, 143 . 

Servian proverbs quoted, 77 

Service-tree, proverb on the, 85 

Sharp (Mrs.), note on “ mummers,” 113 

Sheep (losing) for a ha’porth of tar, 80, 287-8 

Shepherds, considered to be experienced wizards, 135 

Ship, the Lincoln word for sheep, 287-8 

‘*‘ Ship (losing a) for a ha’porth of tar,” proverb explained, 80 

Shirts which become black if hero dies, 182 

Shoemaker as professor of signs in “ The Miller’s Story,” 128 

Shoes (red-heeled) worn at birth-nights, 232 

Sicily, mother worship in, 121 ; care of children by mother deity in, 121 ; dirge- 
singing in, 173 

Signs, professor of, in *‘ The Miller’s Story,” 128 

Silver thread, Catskin’s dress of, 3° 

Singing by Indians in early morning, 130 

Singing games, by Miss Evelyn Carrington, 169-173 

Sisters, Two Envious, Hindoo parallel story to, 180; Greek parallel story to, 
181-8 ; Italian parallel, 188 

S‘itala, mother deity called (India), 120 

S‘iva, mother deity called (India), 118 

Skipton, local rhyme on, 176 

Sky, dress like the, in Catskin story, 9 

“ Slasher,” character in mumming play, 90 

Slavonic legends, 163 

Small-pox, mother deity presiding over (India), 120 

Snake, in Greek folk-tale, 184; whistle said to proceed from, 130 

Soldier, valiant, character in mumming play, 89, 102 

Songs at marriage ceremonies in Lorraine, 265-6 

Sorcerer (Indian) in British Guiana, 131 

Spain, story of Catskin in, 8, 15 

Spalding (Thomas Alfred), Hlizabethan Demonology, notice of, 144-5 

Spanish proverbs quoted, 70, 71, 77 

Spring, Colonel, character in mumming play, 91 

Stars, dress bestrewn with, in Catskin story, 10, 13, 14 

Stephens (Prof. G.), folk-lore notes by, 281-2; proposal for collecting English 
folk-tales, 292-3 

Stone-boiling, survival of in England, 286 
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Stones, heroes turned into in Greek folk-tale, 183 

Stones in Cornwall, traditions concerning, 284 

Stokes (Maive), Jndian Fairy Tales, notice of, 145-7 

Story-teller, village, 197 

‘‘ Stupid’s Mistaken Cries,” an Hinglish folk-tale (Essex), 153-5 
Substituted-brides stories, Indian versions of, 146 

Suffolk, East, superstitions of, 127; churning custom, 134 

Sun, dress like the, in Catskin story, 9, 11, 13, 14 ; in story of the Rigveda, 16 
Sun, moon, and morning star, Greek parallel story to The Envious Sisters, 181 
runset, dying after (Sussex), 136 

Sussex superstitions, 287; death superstitions in, 135-6 

Sutton (Yorkshire), local rhyme on, 176 

Swan, 281 

Swearers (false), 281 

Swearing, superstition against by enceinte woman, 291 

Swiatopelk, Moravian king, 165 


Talmud proverbs quoted, 77 

Yapir, toes of, used as charms (Guiana), 132 

Tea, stalk of, in tea-cup, superstition concerning (Japan), 280 

Telugu proverbs quoted, 77 

Temple (R. C.), on Indian superstitions, 286 

Thief, the natural, parallel Greek story to Ali Baba, 187 

“ Thread the tailor’s needle,’’ Essex singing game, 170 

“ Three Eyes,” the story of, Greek folk-tale, 185 

Three grateful beasts, Greek parallel Aladdin story, 184 

“ Three Noodles, or the Heaven might have fallen,’ English folk-tale (Essex), 
155-6 

‘Toads used for curing witchcraft (Dorset), 289 

Tokens, 282 

Tom Thumb, proverb on, 83 

Tooth, new, superstition concerning (Japan), 281 

Tooth-drawing in mumming plays, 113, 114 

Top, wooden, in Catskin story, 12 

Towton, local rhyme on, 176 

Traditions, historical, queries for collecting, 198 

Tree, magic, 37, 38 

Tree branches, offerings of, left by Indian travellers, 129 

Trees and plants, proverbs on, 84-5 

Tregeagle, John, Cornish traditions about, 158, 162, 166, 283, 284 

Tregeagle, to roar like, Cornish saying, 158 

“* Turkish knight,” character in mumming play, 89, 102. 

Turkish proverbs quoted, 70, 77 

Tuscan Fairy Tales, notice of, 297 
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Udal (J. S.), on Christmas mummers in Dorsetshire, 87-112 ; notes to, 113-116 
Ugly Gourd, Italian title of Catskin story, 9, 11 
Untai, Hindoo mother deity called, 119 


Valentine, General, character in mumming play, 91 
Vedic myth, story of Catskin derived from, 15-17, 21-23 
Vetch, proverb on the, 83 

Vikings, memory of, in Cornish tradition, 159, 162 
Village life, proverbs illustrating, 67 

Violet, not to be worn at weddings (Japan), 281 


Waener’s Asgard and the Gods, notice of, 298 

Wakefield, local rhyme on, 176 

Walnut-tree, witches’ tree at Mentone, 40 

Wand, magic, used in Catskin story, 11, 12 

Warbeck (Perkin), traditions of, 159 

Wart cures, 291 

Water of life in Greek folk-tale, 183 ; of life and death, in Danish folk-tale, 223 

“ Water-child ” (Indian), 133 

Wellington, Duke, character in mumming play, 113 

Welsh proverbs, their value, 61-2 ; examples of, 69, 70, 76, 77 

Wendish superstition, 137 

Were-wolf, seventh son becomes (Portuguese), 143 

Wheat, showering on newly-married people, 133 ; proverb on, 85 

Whet, proverb on, 86 

Whistle, said to proceed from a wild hairy man or snake, 130 

Whitehaven, mumming play at, 88 

Whittington and his cat, story of, known in Persia, 66 

Willow, proverb on the, 85 

Wilts, mumming play in, 113 

W ishing-box, the, Danish folk-tale, 203-213 

Witchcraft, cow affected by, 86; mother-deities preventing or causing, 119 ; 
cure for, 135; in Devonshire, 289-290; in Dorsetshire, 288-9; in Essex, 
292 ; in Portugal, 142-144 ; in Suffolk, 134 

Witches, 123 ; queries for collecting traditions of, 200; boat moved by their 
singing, 42 

Witch’s dress, piece cut from, 42 

Witches’ tree, the walnut-tree, 40 

Wizards, shepherds considered to be, 135 

Wladimir, St., Russian traditions of, 162 

Wolf, Prince, a Danish folk-tale, 225-236 

Wolf, prince turned into, 227 

Women, collection of proverbs by, 58 

Women, perform the operation of caponising, 135 
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Wooden Top, Italian title of Catskin story, 9, 12, 13 
Worcestershire, mumming play in, 89 
Worm legend (Slavonic), 163 


“ Yankee doodle,” tune of known in Europe, 72 

York, local rhyme on, 176, 177 

Yorkshire, mumming plays in, 89, 114 

Yorkshire local rhymes and sayings, additions to, 174-7 
Yorkshireman, local rhyme on, 177 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 


WEDNESDAY, THE 23RD JUNE, 1880. 


THE Council have now to perform their annual duty for the 
second time ; and they propose dividing their Report into two 
sections, namely, Part I. relating to the past work, and Part LI. 
relating to future work. 


Parr lL. PASTY WORK. 


The Roll of Members has steadily increased. On the Ist of 
January, 1879, it stood at 190, and, after deducting a few 
names from the original list in consequence of deaths and with- 
drawals, the roll now shows 265 Members. It is pleasing for 
the Council to point out that the area of the Society’s labours is 
widening, and therefore becoming more useful and more 
interesting, as, in addition to those Iinglish scholars who pay 
most attention to the Folk-Lore of other countries, the Society 
includes 10 Members in the United States and Canada, 7 
Members in Germany, 3 Members in France, 1 Member in 
Italy, 1 in Portugal, 1 in Denmark, 1 in Sweden, 2 Members 
in Hong Kong, 3 in Africa, and 5 in India. Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac has suggested, with reference to the Members who live 
in India, that a Committee of the Society should be nominated 
to make known the objects of the Society in the Indian Empire, 
to seek for new Members there, and to collect material for pub- 
lication. This valuable suggestion the Council at once approved, 
and it is hoped that Mr. Rivett-Carnac may be able to carry 
out the proposal. 

The Council present the Cash Account of the Society for the 
year ending 31st December, 1879, and they hope that the 


Members will use every effort to increase the income of the 
a 
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Society, so that the work to be done may be done well and 
expeditiously. The question of investing the compounding 
money is under consideration. 


The publications for the year 1879 were :— 


Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders. 
By William Henderson. A new edition, with considerable additions by the 
Author. 

Aubrey’s Remains of Gentilisme and Judaisme, with the additions by Dr. White 
Kennet. Edited by James Britten, F.L.S. 

The Folk-Lore Record, Vol. IL., together with the Annual Report for 1878. 


Two of these have already been delivered to Members. The 
editor of Aubrey’s Remains of Gentilisme and Judaisme has not 
been able to complete his labours in time for the book to be 
delivered with the others of the year 1879, owing to the task of 
editing being more formidable than at first expected, besides 
which the Folk-Lore of the other works of Aubrey is being 
included in the Appendix. The greater part of the book has 
now gone through the press, and it is hoped that it will be 
ready for delivery very shortly. 

Arising from a suggestion made at the last Annual Meeting, 
the Council decided to hold a session of Evening Meetings for 
the reading and discussion of papers, following thereby the 
example of other societies. These Meetings have been very 
successful in their results, the attendance of Members and 
friends being large, and the papers read being of a very satis- 
factory description. These were— 


On December 9 :— 
Catskin: the English and Irish Peau D’Ane. By Henry Charles Coote, Esq., 
F.S.A. (Printed in the Folk-Lore Record, vol. iii. pp. 1-25.) 
February 10 :— 


Biographical Myths : Illustrated from the lives of Buddha and Muhammed. By 
John Fenton, Esq. (Printed in the Molk-Lore Record, vol. iii. pp. 26-39.) 
Notes on some Primitive Marriage Customs. By G. L. Gomme, Esq., F.S.A. 


On March 9 :— 


Notes on Celtic Tales and Heldensagen. By Alfred Nuti, Esq. (To be printed 
in the second part of vol, iii. of the Lolk-Lore Record.) 
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On April 13 :— 


Proverbs: English and Keltic, with their Foreign Relations. By the Reverend 
J. Long, F.R.G.S. (Printed in the Folk-Lore Record, vol. iii. pp. 56-7 9.) 

Christmas Mummers in Dorsetshire. By J. S. Udal, Esq. (Printed in the Folk- 
Lore Record, vol. iii. pp. 87-116.) 


The Society are greatly indebted to the Royal Asiatic Society 
and to its Secretary, Mr. W. 8. W. Vaux, for their great kind- 


ness in most handsomely granting the loan of their room for 
these meetings. 


Part II. FUTURE WORK. 


The Publications of the Society for 1880 will be :— 


The Denham Tracts. Edited by James Hardy. (In the Editor’s hands.) 


The Folk-Lore Record, Vol. III. (in two half-yearly parts), together with the 
Annual Report for 1879. 


It has been decided by the Council te issue the Folk-Lore 
Record in two half-yearly parts instead of the yearly volume, 
so that it might be made more useful as a means of inter-com- 
munication between Members of the Society, and as a more 
constant supply of current papers and material. Other important 
publications are in hand, or have been promised to the Society. 
They consist of— 


For 1881 (selected from the following) :— 


Folk Medicine. By William George Black. 

Folk-Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds. By the Rev. C. Swainson. 

Notes on the Folk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland. By the Reverend 
Walter Gregor. (Jn the press.) 


In course of preparation :— 


Bibliography of English Works on Folk-Lore. 

Excerpts from two Early-English Folk-Lorists. 

Notes for a History of English Chapbooks and Penny Histories. 

East Sussex Superstitions. By the Reverend W. D. Parish. 

_The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham. To be edited, with illustrative 
Notes and an Introductory Essay on English Noodledom, by William J, 
Thoms, F.S.A. 

The Folk-Lore of Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. 


a 2 
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Folk-Lore from the Gentleman’s Magazine. By G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 
Index to the Folk-Lore in “ Notes and Queries.” By James Britten, F.L.S. 
On Madagascar Folk-Lore. By the Reverend J. Sibree. 

On Chinese Folk-Lore. By Dr. N. B. Dennys. 


On the question of preparing a Bibliography of English works 
on Folk-Lore, the Council have experienced some considerable 
difficulties. They have now decided to place the slips collected 
from the Members in 1878-9 in the hands of Mr. G. L. Gomme 
for immediate preparation for the printer. Mr. Gomme’s plan is 
to print a tentative list of titles on single-side pages, and dis- 
tribute these to Members and their friends for additions and 
corrections, and when the work is thus far completed to issue 
the full Bibliography, after comparing all the doubtful titles 
with the British Museum Catalogue. The tentative list will be 
issued with full instructions to Members assisting in the work, 
and it is hoped that it may be completed for next year. Mr. 
Justin Winsor, the librarian of Harvard College, has kindly 
offered assistance in the transcription of the titles from the shelf 
catalogue of the Folk-Lore books of the Harvard College library, 
and there is no doubt that this assistance will enable the Society 
to produce a fairly complete Bibliography. 

It is necessary that the question of future Evening Meetings 
should be considered by the Society. The Council recommend 
their continuance for another session, but it should be pointed 
out that more expense may be incurred. They also recommend 
that the Rules of the Society be so far varied as to admit of the 
election of three Vice-Presidents. Rule V. would stand as 
follows :— 

V. The affairs of the Society, including the admission of 
Members, shall be conducted by a President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, and a Council of twelve Members, who shall from among 
themselves elect a Director, Treasurer, and Secretary. The 
Council shall have power to fill up occasional vacancies in their 
number. 

The Council earnestly request that Members desiring to 
read papers at the next session of the Evening Meetings will 
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communicate at once to the Honorary Secretary. It is proposed 
to hold five Meetings, one in each of the months of December, 
January, February, March, and April. 

At the last Evening Meeting of the Society the Rev. J. Long 
brought forward the importance of collecting and arranging the 
proverbs of England and their parallels in other lands. The 
Council feel that the subject is one of much interest, and in 
order to carry out the suggestion of Mr. Long they propose 
that a Committee of Members of the Society be appointed to 
consider and report to the Council the best means of collecting 
and arranging English Proverbs, with a view to future publi- 
cation. 

The Council have in view the desirability of appointing local 
Secretaries in Great Britain and Ireland, and they hope to be 
able to formulate a scheme for this purpose during the next 
year. 7 

Another subject to which the Council wish to draw special 
attention is that of the formation of a Folk-Lore Library. 
In The Academy of 6th March, 1880, Mr. William E. A. Axon, 
a Member of the Society, pointed out that the Harvard College 
of America had collected Folk-Lore books to a somewhat remark- 
able extent. Without in all respects adopting the arrangement 
devised by the Harvard College authorities as the best which 
could be devised, it is well to set before the Members of the 
Society the scope of this great collection. Mr. Axon’s letter 
states that— 

‘¢The collection of Folk-Lore includes, in addition to legends 
and superstitions, early ballads and tales of popular origin, and 
proverbs ; mediaeval romances follow as an appendix. It does 
not include works relating to mythology proper, which will 
immediately precede Folk-Lore in the shelf-arrangement, nor 
many important works which appear as parts of more general 
collections, and will be shelved elsewhere, nor, as a rule, modern 
poetic renderings of ancient legends. Modern ballads will find 
their place with their respective literature or with music. The 
arrangement of this collection is primarily linguistic, and there 
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are various sub-divisions. The order of arrangement and the 
number of volumes are as follows :— 


I. General Collections ; . ‘ ‘ : . 240 vols. 
II. Indo-European :— 


1. Germanic : ~ 


a. English and Lowland Scotch : : » 429 ,, 
b. Dutch ; : : ‘ : « Os 
ce. Flemish. : : ‘ : i, ae os 
d. Frisian ; , : ; : . . 4 4, 
é. Icelandic . ‘ ; ; : : 2 lina 
f. Danish and Norwegian . ‘ ; ; + OO. a 
g. German. : » SI; 
4. Swiss (almost seciastvely Geaiate Biss) @ , “aes 
2. Romanic :-— 
a. Spanish. : ; : . ; a BEng 
b. Portuguese . : ah ; , , «(- Bes, 
c. French : ; ; : ; : , sol 
d. Italian : ‘ : : ; : , aol. 
e. Roumanian . ; ; ; se a he 
3. Keltic (Breton, Erse, Irish, Cornish) 5 : 5 SE 56 
4, Greek (Modern) ‘ ‘ ‘ : : oe 
5. Slavonic :— 
a, Russian and Little Russian ; ae ; jo Be vas 
b. Servian ; A ; 2) ao See 
ce. Bosnian, Monténeprii, ane Dattiotian ; : : S 
d. Crotian, Slovenian, and Bulgarian 4 : $5 SRS ee 
ée. Bohemian, Moravian, and Slovak 4 : ee 
JF. Polish and Sorabian Wendish ; : : ane ee 
g. Lithuanian . : , ; , : :. Ss 
6. Aryan :— 
a. Indian : : s : ‘ ‘ fa ae 
b. Persian and Armenian . ; aha ae oy a 
III. Semitic (Arabian and Hebrew) . : m . 49 
IV. Scythian :— 
1, Finnish and Lappish . ; 5 5 : ¢! Orgy 
2. Esthonian : : ‘ ‘ : : ‘ Oia ge 
3. Hungarian . : : : : Pape, oar 
4, Turkish and Aiorieola : is 
V. Miscellaneous (Basque, African, Japanese, eee Boletiedien: 
Eskimo, North American Indian, &e.) ; : | eee 


‘‘ The collection of medizeval romances numbers 340 volumes, 
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and is classified as follows, according to the scheme adopted by 
Didot in his Essai de Classification des Romans de Chevalerie: — 


In 


WANA TE WHY 


. General Collections. 
. Breton or King Arthur Cycle. 
. Spanish Cycle. 


Charlemagne Cycle. 


. Romances of the Crusades. 

. Romances of Classical Antiquity. 

. Romances of Love and Antiquity. 

. Theological and Allegorical Romances. 
. Miscellaneous.” 


the present limited state of the Society’s funds it is of 


course impossible to undertake the formation of a collection of 
works on Folk-Lore on an extensive scale, but the Council hope 
that by drawing attention to the subject Members or their 
friends will be able to make the foundation of a Folk-Lore 
Library, by, in the first place, presenting some volumes to 
the Society. In course of time it is hoped that the Council 
may be able to supplement these efforts by a yearly grant out 
of the funds for the purpose of purchasing some of the less 
accessible works. 


Signed, by order of the Council, 


VERULAM, President. 
G. L. Gomur, Hon. Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AUDITORS. 





We, the Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the 
Folk-Lore Society, hereby certify that the Treasurer has pro- 
duced to us the Bankers’ pass-book and the accounts and vouchers 
for the year ending 31st December, 1879, and we also certify 
that the above statement of Receipts and Expenditure is correct. 

Beyond the expenditure that has taken place during the year, 
we understand from the Honorary Secretary that there is about 
£200 due to the Printers on account of the Aubrey MS. and 
the Folk-Lore Record vol. ii. and that against this lability is 
to be set (1) the subscriptions due and unpaid for the year, and 
(2) the sale of Henderson’s Folk-Lore and back volumes of the 
Society’s Publications. 


JoHN TOLHURST. 
J. S. Upan. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Second Annual Meeting of the Folk-Lore Society was 
held on Wednesday, 23rd June, 1880, at the Rooms of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, at 4 o’clock p.m. 

Mr. W. R. 8. Ratston took the Chair. 

The Chairman having stated to the Meeting, that, in con- 
sequence of his health preventing him from attending the Meetings 
of the Society, the Earl of Verulam had resigned the President- 
ship, moved, ‘‘ That the Right Honourable the Earl Beauchamp 
be the President of the Society for the ensuing year.” The 
motion, having been seconded by Mr. H. C. Coors, was put to 
the Meeting and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ratston thereupon vacated the Chair in fi our of the 
Right Honourable the Earl Beauchamp, President. 

The Presipent moved the adoption of the Report of the 
Council, and in the course. of his Address suggested that an 
Index should be made of all the Articles of Folk-Lore which 
had been published in Literary Journals and Magazines. 

The Honorary Secretary having read the Report, 

Mr. W. R. 8. Ratsron seconded the motion of adoption. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the Treasurer’s Account 
and the Statement of the Auditors. 

It was proposed by Mr. Atrrep Nutt, seconded, and resolved 
unanimously, ‘‘ That the Account and Statement be approved 
and adopted, and that the thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
Auditors and Treasurer.” 

The President, having called upon the Honorary Secretary to 
read a requisition signed by five Members of the Council, 
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requesting the calling of a Special’: Meeting under Rule X. to take 
into consideration the alteration of Rule V., vacated the Chair 
and resumed it as President of the Special Meeting. 

It was then moved by Mr. H. Hut, seconded, and resolved 
unanimously, that Rule V do stand as follows :— 

VY. The affairs of the Society, including the admission of 
Members, shall be conducted by a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, and a Council of twelve Members, who shall 
from among themselves elect a Director, Treasurer, and 
Secretary. The Council shall have power to fill up occasional 
vacancies in their number. | 

It was also moved, seconded, and resolved unanimously, ‘‘ That 
Mr. H. C. Coote, F.S.A., Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, M.A., and Dr. 
Edward B. Tylor, F.R.S., be the Vice-Presidents of the Society. 

The Ordinary Meeting of the Society was then resumed. 

It was moved by Mr. J. 8. Udal, seconded, and resolved, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Edward Brabrook, Mr. James Britten, Dr. Robert Brown, 
Sir W. R. Drake, Mr. G. L. Gomme, Mr. Henry Hill, Mr. A. 
Lang, Mr. F. Ouvry, Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, Mr. Edward 
Solly, Mr. William J. Thoms, Mr. W. 8. W. Vaux, be elected 
Members of the Council for the ensuing year. 

It was moved by Mr. C. Prounpss, seconded, and resolved , 
“That Mr. John Tolhurst and Mr. J. 8. Udal be the Auditors 
of the Society for the ensuing year.” 

It was proposed by Mr. Epwarp SoL.y, seconded, and resolved, 
unanimously, ‘* That the best thanks of the Society be given to the 
Right Honourable the Earl Verulam for his kind and valuable 
services as the first President of the Society. 

It was moved by Mr. H. C. Coorg, seconded, and resolved 
unanimously, ‘* That the thanks of the Society be given to Mr. 
William J. Thoms for his services as Director. 

It was moved by the Reverend J. Lone, seconded, and resolved 
after discussion and amendment, ‘* That the Council be requested 
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to appoint a Committee to consider the question of collecting and 
publishing an arranged list of English Proverbs and _ their 
foreign parallels.” 

It was proposed by Mr. ToLuurst, seconded, and resolved 
unanimously, ‘‘ That the thanks of the Meeting be presented to 
Mr. Vaux, and the Royal Asiatic Society, for the privilege of 
meeting in their rooms.” 

It was proposed by Mr. W. R. S. Ratston, seconded, and 
carried unanimously, ‘‘ That this Meeting desires to express its 
best thanks to the Earl Beauchamp for presiding at this-—the 
second General Meeting of, the Society.” 

It was moved by Mr. ProunpsEs, seconded, and resolved 
unanimously, ‘‘ That a vote of thanks be accorded to the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. G. L. Gomme, for his services to the Society.”’ 


The Officers of the Soriety 


FOR 1881. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL BEAUCHAMP, F.S.A. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


HENRY CHARLES COOTE, F.S.A. 
W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 
EDWARD B. TYLOR, LL.D., F.R.S. 


COUNCIL. 
EDWARD BRABROOK, F.S.A. A. LANG, M.A. 
JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. HB OUVEY, ¥.S.A. 
DR. ROBERT BROWN. PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE. 
SIR W. R. DRAKE, F.S.A. EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
G. L. GOMMEH, F.S.A. WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 
HENRY HILL, F.S.A. Wed: Wi VAUX, M.A. 


DIRECTOR.—WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 


TREASURER.—SIR WILLIAM R. DRAKE, F.S.A. 


HONORARY SECRETARY.—G. L. GOMME, F:S.A., 2, Park Villas, Lonsdale 
Road, Barnes, S.W. 


AUDITORS.— JOHN TOLHURST, F.S.A. 
iS. UDAS. 


BANKERS.—_UNION BANK OF LONDON, CHARING CROSS BRANCH, 
to whom all Subscriptions should be paid. 
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MEMBERS, 
T. Adkins, Esq., Smethwick, near Birmingham. 
George H. Adshead, Esq., Fern Villas, 94, Bolton Road, Pendleton. 
Major-General Stuart Allan, F.S.A.Scot., Kincardine, Richmond. 
J. B. Andrews, Esq., Villa Piganti, Mentone. 
George L. Apperson, Esq., The Common, Wimbledon. 
The Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W. 
Mrs. Arnott, 2, Clyde Street, West Brompton, S.W. 
William EK. A. Axon, Esq., Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 
Edward I. Aydon, Esq., St. John’s Chambers, Grainger Street West, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
James Backhouse, Esq., West Bank, York. 
Jonathan E. Backhouse, Esq., Bank, Darlington. 
J. E. Bailey, Esq., F.S.A., Egerton Villa, Stretford, Manchester. 
James Bain, Esq., 1, Haymarket, S.W. 
Alexander Baird, Esq., 251, Great Western Road, Glasgow. 
J. Davies Barnett, Esq., 28, Victoria Street, Montreal, Canada. 
J. Bawden, Esq., Kingston, Canada. 
Charles H. Bayley, Esq., West Bromwich. 
The Earl Beauchamp, 13, Belgrave Square, S.W. (President). 
Miss Bell, Borovere, Alton, Hants. 
Rey. H. J. Bigge, M.A., F.S.A., Stoke Albany House, ee Har borough. 
Isaac Binns, Esq., Batley, een 
William George Black, Esq., 1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
Dr. Karl Blind, 3, Winchester Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Miss Blount, Orche Hill, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
J. F. Boaler, Esq., Woodrhydding, Ilkey-in-Wharfdale, Yorkshire. 
The Boston Atheneum, Boston, U.S. 
H. Courthope Bowen, Esq., M.A., The Grocers’ Company’s Schools, Hackney 
Downs, Clapton. 
Edward W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A., 11, Limes Villas, Lewisham, S.E. 
Rev. Henry U. Bradshaw, Morley Rectory, Derby. | 
Mrs. Woodhouse Braine, 56, Maddox Street, W. 
Thos. Brayshaw, Esq., Stackhouse, near Settle. 
James Britten, Esq., F.L.S., Isleworth. 
Percy W. Britton, Esq., 14, Augusta Road, Ramsgate. 
William E. Brough, Esq., Leek, Staffordshire. 
The Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
Henry Thomas Brown, Esq., Chester. 
Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S., 26, Guildford Road, Albert Square, S.W. 
M. Loys Brueyre, 11, Rue de la Ville ’Evéque, Paris. 
J. H. Burton, Esq., 5, Trafalgar Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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E. Caddick, Esq., Wellington Road, Edgbaston. 

The Countess of Caledon, Tottenhanger Park, St. Albans 

The Right Rev. Bishop Callaway, Caffraria, South Africa 

J. M. Campbell, Esq., Kelvin Grove, Glasgow. 

W. Howard Carpenter, Esq., Keil Strasse, Leipzig. 

Rey. J. L. Carrick, Spring Hill, Southampton. 

Rey. J. W. Cartmell, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

William Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., Strafford Lodge, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 
Rey. George Christian, Redgate, Uppingham. 

Hyde Clarke, Esq., D.C.L., 32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

Edward Clodd, Esq., Rosemount, Tufnell Park, N. 

O. F. Cogan, Esq., Hibernian Bank, Swinford, Mayo. 

John Collett, Esq., 12, Fopstone Road, Kensington, W. 

J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A., Riverside, Maidenhead. 

Harvey T. R. Combe, Esq., Oaklands, Battle, Sussex. 

Signor Domenico Comparetti, Firenze, Via del Maglio, Italia. 

The Library of Congress, Washington, U.S. 

Moncure D. Conway, Esq., Inglewood, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 

Henry C. Coote, Esq., F.S.A., Walwyn House, Richmond Road, West Brompton, 
IF. W. Cosens, Esq., F.S.A., 27, Queen’s Gate, Kensington. 

R. B. Cragg, Esq., Skipton. 

James Curtis, Esq., 12, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 

Daniel Daulby, Esq., Biggleswade. 

Rey. Prebendary Davies, M.A., Moor Court, Kington, Herefordshire. 

N. B. Dennys, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., Singapore. 

Hugh Welch Diamond, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., Twickenham House, Twickenham. 
John Dickinson, Esq., 14, Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. 

Thomas Dixon, Esq., 15, Sunderland Street, Sunderland. 

James H. Dormer, Esq., 48, Devonshire Street, Queen’s Square, W.C. 

Sir William R. Drake, F.S.A., Oatlands Lodge, Weybridge (Treasurer). 

J. Dalrymple Duncan, Esq., 225, West George Street, Glasgow. 

John M. Dunn, Esq., F.R.G.S., 30, Claverton Street, St. George’s Square, S.W. 
E. D. Durrant, Esq., 90, High Street, Chelmsford. 

Rey. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 26, Lansdown Place, Brighton. 

Charles W. Empson, Esq., 1, Southwood Terrace, Highgate, N. 

John Evans, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., V.P.S.A., Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 
J. T. Godfrey Fawssett, Esq., Lichfield. 

Rey. W. Featherstonehaugh, Edmondbyers Rectory, Blackhill, Durham. 

John Fenton, Esq., Kent House, Devonport Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

John George Fenwick, Esq., Moorlands, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

David Fitzgerald, Esq., 3, Porten Road, Hammersmith, W. 

F, G. Fleay, Esq., M.A., 33, Avondale Square, S.E. 
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Ernest Foreman, Esq., 1, Gresham Villas, Stanstead Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 

Augustus W. Franks, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., British Museum. 

Miss Frere, 34, Hyde Park Gardens, W. 

Edwin Freshfield, Esq., F.S.A., 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

Rey. H. Friend, Newton Abbot, Devonshire. 

William Garnett, Esq., Quernmore Park, Lancaster. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Whitehall, S.W. 

F. W. Goddard, Esq., Seymour Lodge, St. James’s Road, Brixton. 

Frederick J. Gomme, Esq., Carrara Terrace, Percy Road, Starch Green, W. 

G. L. Gomme, Esq., F.S.A., 2, Park Villas, Lonsdale Road, Barnes, $.W. (Hon. 
Secretary). 

The University Library, Gottingen. 

Colonel Francis Grant, 4, Fairholme Road, West Kensington, 8.W. 

Thomas B. Green, Esq., Summerstown, Oxford. 

Rey. Walter Gregor, Pitsligo, Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire. 

~ B. P. Grimsey, Esq., Stoke Lodge, Ipswich, Sutfolk. 

Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., F.S.A., Park View, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Rev. T. R. Grundy, Elbury Lodge, Newton Abbot. 

J. Guerrin, Esq., Leelands, Trinity Road, Upper Tooting. 

Arthur Gunn, Esq., 170, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead. 

Mrs. Gutch, Holgate Lodge, York. 

Robert Guy, Esq., Ferncliff, Pollockshaws, near Glasgow. 

James EK. A. Gwynne, Esq., F.S.A., 97, Harley Street. 

Edward Hailstone, Esq., F.S.A., Walton Hall, Wakefield. 

John Hamer, Esq., Ladywell, Dartmouth Park Hill, N. 

Lord Hanmer, F.S.A., 59, Eaton Place, S.W. 

James Hardy, Esq., Oldcambus, Cockburnspath. 

H. S. Harris, Esq., 26, Porchester Square, W. 

Mrs. Harrison, Shirley House, The Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. 

Professor J. M. Hart, Cincinnati, per B. F. Stevens, Esq. 

Fred. J. Harte, Esq., 3, Clifton Square, Lytham, Lancashire. 

E. Sidney Hartland, Esq., 8, Brunswick Place, Swansea. 

Harvard College Library. 

William Henderson, Esq., Ashford Court, Ludlow, Shropshire. 

Henry Hill, Esq., F.S.A., 2, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 

E. D. Hodgson, Esq., 3, Temple Gardens, E.C. 

Robert Holland, Esq., Norton Hill, Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Robert Charles Hope, Esq., Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Miss M. A. Hoppus. 

David Howard, Esq., Rectory Manor, Walthamstow, E. 

W. E. Howlett, Esq., F.S.A., Dunstone House, Kirton in Lindsey 

H. E. Hubbart, Esq., 6, Thurland Street, Nottingham, 
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W. R. Huggard, Esq., Sussex House, Hammersmith. 

Rey. Canon Hume, D.C.L., All Saints Vicarage, Liverpool. 

J. Hutchinson, Esq., per J. Bailey, Esq. 

A. Granger Hutt, Esq., F.S.A., 8, Oxford Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
Rey. E. F. Drummond Hutton, D.D., St. Silas, Glasgow. 

Count Takatsgu Irouyé, M.R.A.S., University College, Gower Street. 
Francis W. Jackson, Esq., Botton Percy, Tadcaster. 

Joseph J. Jenkins, Esq., 67, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 

Mrs. Jobling, 97, Rathgar Road, Dublin. 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, U.S. 

Joseph Jones, Esq., Abberley Hall, Stourport. 

Rey. W. Rodwell Jones, Hanley, Oxfordshire. 

William Kelly, Esq., F.S.A., Ivy Lodge, Alexandra Road, Stoneygate. 
G. H. Kinahan, Esq., Ovoca, Ireland. 

Mrs. Henry Kingsley, Laurel Bank, Hillbrow, Liss, Hants. 
Alfred Kingston, Esq., Record Office, Fetter Lane. 

John Kirsop, Esq., 6, Queen’s Crescent, Glasgow. 

Herr Klincksieck, Paris, per Longmans & Co. 

C. J. Knight, Esq., F.S.A., York Terrace, Regent’s Park. 

Dr. Reinhold Kcéhler, Weimar. 

Rey. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, M.A., St. Peter’s Vicarage, Penzance. 
Alexander Laing, Esq., LL.D., Newburgh-on-Tay, Scotland. 

A. Lang, Esq., M.A., 1, Marloes Road, Kensington. 

Rev. W. E. Layton, Cranbourne, Windsor Forest. 

Henry C. Lea, Esq., 706, Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 

F. de M. Leathes, Esq., 17, Tavistock Place, W.C. 

Dr. Felix Liebrecht, Liége, Rue de Mouton Blane 13. 

Professor Lindsay, D.D., Free Church College, Glasgow. 

John Lockett, Esq., Market Drayton. 

The London Institution, Finsbury Circus. 

The London Library, St. James’ Square, S.W. 

Rey. J. Long, 19, Adam Street, W.C. 

Sampson Low & Co., Crown Buildings, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., High Elms, Beckenham, Kent. 
J. W. MacCarthy, Esq., British Legation, Yedo, Japan. 

Edgar MacCulloch, Esq., F.S.A., Guernsey. 

John Machair, Esq., Moray Place, Edinburgh. 

Alex. Mackay, Esq., Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Rey. Clement W. Mackey, Alveley Vicarage, Bridgnorth. 
William L. Mackie, Esq., 23, Yonge Park, Holloway, N. 
Surgeon-General Mackinnon, Hong Kong. 

William MacLennan, Esq., 317, Drummond Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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Alexander Macmillan, Esq., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.C.S.I., LL.D., F.R.S., 27, Cornwall Gardens. 
Manchester Free Library, King Street, Manchester. 
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E. Marston, Esq., Crown Buildings, Fleet Street. 
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